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“ONLY A MIRACLE can now —wrote Sol Sanders in THE 
New Leaver of October 24, 1955—‘“save Indonesia from 
sliding, through a long period of economic and political de- 
terioration, into the hands of the Communists.” This fore- 
cast 28 months ago, based on the results of Indonesia’s first 
Parliamentary election, seemed shocking. The Communist 
party had won only 20 per cent of the vote, and the Na- 
tionalist party of President Sukarno (which had been getting 
Communist support despite its corruption) had won 25 per 


- cent. Two Moslem parties had matched the combined total] 
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_ against the Javanese in al] the other islands. . . . 


of Nationalists and Communists. Sanders based his predic- 
tion on Communist infiltration of the Nationalists, of the 
newer Moslem party, and of the Army. 

In an accompanying article back in October 1955, Sal Tas 
pointed out that this very Communist strength had alarmed 
others in Indonesia, and that resistance to Sukarno had be- 
gun. The struggle between the two forces has been going 
on ever since, and last week’s proclamation of a rebel gov- 
ernment on the island of Sumatra should surprise no New 
LeapeR readers. Last April 1, for example, Sanders re- 


, ported that “chaos reigns from one end of the archipelago to 


another. .. . What we see in Indonesia now is nothing more 
than a détente, a stalemate between the forces of reason 
and democracy on the one side and Sukarno, the nationalist 
extremists and the Communists on the other. . . . Whatever 
the outcome . . . it will not be easy to put the pieces back 
together in a new Indonesian nation. Feeling runs high 


The rela- 





tively wealthier island regions are balking at the role of 
foreign-exchange earners for the, food-deficit and overpopu- 
lated island of Java... .” 

Six weeks later, Tas was reporting from the scene on 
the revolt of outer-island military leaders and anti-Commu- 
nist political leaders against Sukarno. His 2,000-word ac- 
count of May 20, 1957 was too rich in detail to be quoted 
here. During the summer and fall, there were attempts at 
conciliation, but the important thing—as Tas had noted in 
May—was that the outer islands were running their own 
trade for their own profit, thus placing substantial economic 
pressure on Sukarno. Meanwhile, local elections in Java 
showed massive Communist gains. 

On December 23, Tas characterized the widely-publicized 
Indonesian seizure of Dutch assets as “only a pretext for 
Sukarno, a diversion by which he hoped to rally Indonesians 
who were becoming disillusioned with the failures of his 
regime and wary of growing Communist strength.” If the op- 
position did not take power, Tas declared, “a Communist 
Java very soon is a real possibility, and with it the fragmen- 
tation of the Indonesian Republic.” 

Tas and Sanders have called the turn so consistently be- 
cause, like so many NEw LEADER correspondents, they know 
the country and its leaders intimately. To top off this little 
boast about our prescience, the only other man to write here 
about Indonesia in the last five years was the former secre- 
tary of Sjafruddin Prawiranegara—now Premier of the rebel 
government. 
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COFFIN 


SLENDER, mild-looking, near- 
A sighted professor with an un- 
suspected talent for melodrama is 
the miracle man of Washington. Dr. 
Bernard Schwartz, the ousted counsel 
of a House investigating subcommit- 
tee, has in one fell swoop: 

© Forced Congress to look at the 
clouds of favoritism, conflict of in- 
terest, and corruption hovering over 
Washington. The charges of miscon- 
duct in the FCC are, by and large, 
petty compared to reports and accu- 
sations jamming the files of almost 
every investigating committee on 
Capitol Hill. Congress, however, has 
been strangely uninterested. 

© Helped kill the natural gas bill. 
Schwartz brought out into the open 
what has been evident for weeks: 
that Rep. Oren Harris (D.-Ark.), 
chairman of the parent Commerce 
Committee, had secretly agreed to 
put the lid on the probe of regulatory 
agencies in return for GOP support 
for the bill to allow natural-gas inter- 
ests to raise rates to the consumer 
about a billion dollars. 

Schwartz’s unwitting ally in this 
was H. J. Porter, Republican Na- 
tional Committeeman for Texas, who, 
in announcing a $100-a-plate GOP 
fund-raising dinner with House Mi- 
nority Leader Joe Martin as the guest, 
wrote: 

“Joe Martin . . . has always been 
a friend of Texas, especially of the 
oil and gas producing industries. He 
mustered two-thirds of the Republi- 
can votes in the House each time the 
gas bill passed. . .. As Speaker in the 
83rd Congress, he led the fight for 
adoption of the tidelands oil bill. It 
will be up to Joe Martin.to muster at 


Bernard Schwartz 
Stirs Up a Storm 


least 65 per cent of the Republican 
votes in order to pass the gas bill this 
year... . He has to put Republican 
members from Northern and Eastern 
consuming areas on the spot politi- 
cally, because the bill is not popu- 
Sansy oo? 

© Put Harris, one of the great lords 
of the House, on the spot. Harris has 
run the Committee like a feudal fief, 
but his efforts to shut Schwartz up 
only aroused the professor to a tower- 
ing rage and feeling of persecution. 
Not since Howard Hughes turned on 
his tormentor, Senator Owen Brew- 
ster, has Congress seen such a spec- 
tacle. Harris now is on trial before 
his House colleagues and the public. 

e Given newsmen and photogra- 
phers a field day. Schwartz came out 
of closed hearings to attack the com- 
mittee with phrases that might have 
been lifted from a 1900 melodrama. 
And he made a midnight dash with 
committee files across Washington 
with two reporters close by. 

The background of this explosion 
is this: Last year, Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn became concerned that the 
supposedly independent regulatory 
agencies, such as the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
were being dominated by the Admin- 
istration and, in particular, by the 
White House. Rayburn heard that 
matters ranging all the way from 
airline routes to TV licenses were 
being dictated by the White House. 
So he moved to set up a Committee 
on Legislative Oversight, as a sub- 
committee of the Commerce Commit- 
tee, to investigate these charges. 


By Tris Coffin 





The $250,000 fund for the sub- legal 
committee was held up in the House flicts 
Subcommittee on Accounts until respec 
Rayburn personally guaranteed that of G 
Harris would not head the investiga. * quest 
tion. One member of the Accounts) A. 
Commitiee explained: “We didn’t ernm 
think we’d get much of an investiga- for e 
tion with Harris, and the $250,000 ing f 
would just go down the drain as a Treas 
whitewash.” Rep. Morgan Moulder?a bel 
(D.-Mo.), a mild, conscientious Con. | ingto 
gressman, was named chairman. Calif. 

Dr. Schwartz, a law professor at “a ve 
New York University, was named. ence” 
chief counsel, and Baron Shacklette, | ernme 
reputedly one of the best probers of fintere 
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‘Reavis 
skulduggery in Washington, chiel/the Ha 
investigator. Actually it was Shack- is Gen 
lette and his staff, rather than} and his 
Schwartz, who dug up evidence con4Under 
necting Sherman Adams, Presidential Whe 
crony George Allen, Secretary of the Se 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks and the confirm 
President’s brother-in-law with TV\ly by ¢ 
licenses. A combination of Schwartz's} on ac 
zeal and difficult personality brough!tHumph 
on a crisis. He is now standing 0m|Eaton, 
the sidelines ready to yell “foul!"|Ltd, P 
if the investigation does not make ané\Rock jj 
prove spectacular charges. ‘competi 

The pattern of conduct in the E:/Compar 
senhower Administration is mu prot 
different from that in the mink-codjernment 
days of Harry Truman. It is all quit espite | 
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sub- legal, and much more is at stake. Con- 
louse flicts of interest between the public 
until responsibility and private interests 
that of Government officials raise great 
stiga- * questions. 
ounts' A subcommittee of the House Gov- 
lidn’t ernment Operations Committee has, 
stiga- for example, an interesting and bulg- 
0,000 ing file on former Secretary of the 
as a Treasury George M. Humphrey, still 
ulder?a behind-the-scenes power in Wash- 
Con- ington. Rep. James Roosevelt (D.- 
Calif.) charged that Humphrey was 
or at|“a very potentially dangerous influ- 
amed ence” who used his position in Gov- 
clette, }ernment to benefit his own financial 
rs of finterests and harass his competitors. 
_ Unlike Charlie Wilson, Humphrey 
'was able to retain his vast stock hold- 
vings in the M. A. Hanna Company 
‘empire. He simply told the Senate 
Finance Committee he was keeping 
his stock on advice of his lawyers. 
At the time he was Secretary, Hum- 
phrey owned M. A. Hanna Company 
stock valued at $5.2 million, Pitts- 
‘burgh Consolidation Coal Company 
stock worth $1.1 million, National 
Steel Corporation stock valued at 
$760,000, and a large block of stock 
in the Hanna Coal and Ore Com- 
pany, which controls the vast Hanna 
mining holdings, including an interest 
in the Iron Ore Company of Canada. 
| Humphrey brought to Washington 
‘and put in strategic spots two mem- 
spot bers of the Jones, Day, Cockley and 
(Reavis law firm which is counsel for 
chielthe Hanna interests. Nelson P. Rose 
shack: is General Counsel of the Treasury, 
than|and his brother, Chapman Rose, was 
e con4Under Secretary of the Treasury. 
lentil When Nelson Rose came before 
ry ofthe Senate Finance Committee for 
id the} confirmation, he was questioned close- 
h TV ly by Senator Paul Douglas (D.-IIl.) 
vartz’s}on a controversial tax suit against 
rough! Humphrey’s greatest rival, Cyrus 
ng ot|Eaton, and his Premium Iron Ores, 
foul!"/Ltd. Premium controls the Steep 
ke and)Rock iron mine, which is the chief 
_fompetitor of Humphrey’s Iron Ore 
he E:(Company of Canada. Despite repeat- 
muciled protests from the Canadian Gov- 
ik-codlfernment against double taxation and 
| quittidespite two reversals by the U.S. Tax 
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Court, the Treasury has insisted on 
appealing the $4.2-million case to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Commenting on this case and the 
allegedly preferential tax treatment 
given Aramco, Rep. Roosevelt 
charged: “There’s one law for friends 
of the Secretary and a different law 
for his competitors.” One-third of 
Aramco (the Arabian American Oil 
Company) is owned by Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, in which the M. A. 
Hanna Company is heavily invest- 
ed. 

Another pattern of conduct is the 
fraternization going on between of- 
ficials of the regulatory agencies and 
the industries they are supposed to 
govern. The FCC commissioners are 
supposed to be as remote and re- 
moved as judges, but in many cases 
their closest friends are in the indus- 


tries, and many confidently expect 
to get jobs there when they leave the 
Government. 

President Eisenhower, who was 
himself elected on a “clean-up” 
pledge, has not issued any set of 
moral standards or expressed any 
indignation. In fact, when Secretary 
of the Air Force Harold Talbott was 
caught in an embarrassing conflict 
of interest, he was allowed to resign 
and called to the White House for a 
special honor. 

The issue today is not whether Dr. 
Schwartz is a Don Quixote or a sure- 
enough crusader. It is rather that gov- 
ernment is accepted by the people 
only so long as they regard it as rea- 
sonably honest and fair, and that the 
low morality of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration seriously threatens pub- 
lic confidence. 


THE CASE OF 
JOHN C. DOERFER 


By Ronald W. May 





Bernard Schwartz. had only one 
week to develop evidence in public 
testimony before he was fired. This 
article, a detailed analysis of one 
of the cases he did take up, 
provides a hint of what else he 
might have found. Ronald W. May 
covered the House subcommittee 
hearings for the Madison Capital- 
Times. He co-authored McCarthy: 
The Man, the Senator, the Ism. 





WASHINGTON 

HAT did a week of hearings 

before the House subcommit- 

tee reveal about the conduct of John 

C. Doerfer as Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission? 

Charge 1: That Doerfer received 

Federal funds for travel on a 1954 

trip for which he also received travel 

funds from private groups. 
In October 1954, Doerfer and his 
wife traveled from Washington to 


Oklahoma City, then to Spokane, and 
finally back to Washington. On the 
first leg to Oklahoma City, Doerfer 
received round-trip tickets for him- 
self and wife from a television sta- 
tion. He used the “to” parts but not 
the “return.” The station, KWTV, 
had invited the Doerfers for dedica- 
tion festivities. Doerfer informed the 
company that he and his wife would 
be going to Spokane and he would 
get his own tickets from Oklahoma 
City to Spokane and back to Wash- 
ington. KWTV then sent him $165. 
The station’s letter to Doerfer—which 
he said his secretary read but he 
might not have—clearly states that 
the $165 was the price of the un- 
used return tickets from Oklahoma 
City, and the money was in the na- 
ture of a gift. 

Last fall, Doerfer returned the 
$165. He told the House subcommit- 





tee that he had “felt” the money was 
in compensation for tickets he had 
bought himself, and when he learned 
otherwise he sent the money back. 
He made the repayment after the sub- 
committee had subpoenaed KWTV’s 
records and after the station had in- 
formed Doerfer of the information 
in the records. 

Doerfer received $240 in air travel 
fare from the Government for the 
trip from Oklahoma City to Spokane 
and back to Washington. He spoke 
to a district convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters in Spokane. After 
his return, he received a check for 
$575 from an NARTB officer. The 
money, Counsel Schwartz 
made a circuitous route from the 
Washington office of the NARTB to 
one West Coast officer, to another 
officer and finally—in the form of a 
new check—to Doerfer. 

Doerfer had read a statement to 
reporters in mid-January contending 
that he believed $275 of the $575 was 
compensation for his wife’s fare from 
Oklahoma City to Spokane and back 
to Washington. The remaining $300. 
he said, was an “honorarium” for 
his Spokane speech. The statement 
was released to the wire services and 
the Milwaukee Journal. 

In his first day of testimony, Doer- 
fer indicated that the $275-and-$300 
breakdown was correct. Subsequent- 
ly, however, he changed his testi- 
mony and said he believed all $575 
was honorarium. He repeated this 
claim several times under oath. 

Testimony of NARTB officials. 
NARTB records and a letter from a 
West Coast official indicated that the 
$575 was listed by the NARTB as 
expenses for the Doerfers and did 
not include an honorarium. A letter 
from the last NARTB official to han- 
dle the money said in part: “This 
[the check] is going a long way 
around, but should achieve the de- 
sired results.” 

Doerfer quoted the 1952 law which 
stated that it was permissible for an 
FCC commissioner to receive “rea- 
sonable” honorariums for publishing 


showed, 


or reading a speech. But that law was 
drawn up to cover the case of George 
Sterling, chief engineer of the FCC, 
who in 1952 had been appointed a 
commissioner. Sterling had written 
a widely used book on broadcasting 
engineering and had received royal- 
ties; it was feared he would have to 
give them up as a commissioner. 
Thus, the intent of Congress seems to 
have been to permit royalties or 
small honorariums for important 
technical works that required much 
research and unusual expertise, not 
for speeches to an industry dinner. 
Charge 2: That Doerfer asked for 
and received per diem expense pay- 
ments from the Government on the 
1954 trip, for which the district 
NARTB group paid the expenses. 
Doerfer acknowledged that he re- 
ceived—at his request—$55 from the 
Government to cover his expenses for 
the five-day trip. This was $9 a day. 
plus $10 for taxi fares. Doerfer also 
acknowledged that the NARTB group 
paid his hotel, food, café and other 
incidental expenses in Spokane. But 
he maintained that he was out-of- 
pocket for other expenses not paid 
by the NARTB. During the trip, he 
inspected television towers in Okla- 
homa City, Denver, Salt Lake City 
and Spokane. This was official busi- 


ness, he said. 


Comptroller General Joseph Camp- 





SCHWARTZ: READY TO YELL FOUL 





bell testified that Federal per diem  tabl 
payments are—by legal definition— — [ryi: 
payments for living expenses, and rece 
that if these were already paid bya =e 
private group Doerfer was violating + jn / 
the law in accepting more living. Detr 
expense money from the Government. | he r 
He also said that to merit Federal ex- the 
pense and travel money, a trip’s chie/ _ pens 
purpose must be official business. the | 
Doerfer repeatedly evaded answer: } abo 
ing the question: “What were your whic 
additional expenses?” He acknowl- | of } 
edged that some—if not all—his in- | larg 
spection trips were paid for by the try i 
television stations or groups involved, | mix 
He did not claim that he paid for af a U 
single one of the side trips. didn 
Charge 3: That Doerfer habitual-| men 
ly “fraternized” with powerful broad-} on a 
casting magnates who had or would) ever: 
have cases before the FCC, and that) stud: 
he regularly let them pay his expenses? ® 
and accepted gifts of money from) May 
them. phor 
Doerfer contended it would take a/ ceive 
staff of six men helping him for two Gove 
years to compile a list of the trips  telep 
and gifts he had received in his five} satis 
years on the Commission. This was the v 
the reason, he said, he could not com. my vy 
ply with repeated requests for such a} fied 
list from the subcommittee staff. will 
Apart from the confession of the) work 
ereat amount of time he must have} bette: 
spent away from his office on paid; ©’ 
trips and entertainment, his state} in Se 
ment was later found to be question-| they 
able. Counsel Schwartz wrung from) edgec 
him the admission that he had in name 
front of him a list of trips which, if ¢ 
not complete, was long. Doerfer even-} appe: 
tually mentioned the following: Scho 
¢ Trip to Milwaukee in January recei 
1954 (“I think”). No details offered. hono 
© Trip to East Lansing, Michigan wife 
in January 1954, for the dedication) to co 
of the Michigan State Educational} ing, | 
Station. He said he stayed in a col} incon 
lege-run hotel and received no bene} put ¢ 
fits other than payment of hotel ex) which 
penses. He said he received $69.8) wife’s 
travel expense and $23.35 per diem) the ; 
expense from the Government. _| seeme 
© Trip to New York City in Feb} both ¢ 


ruary 1954, to participate in a round} * 7 
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table discussion sponsored by the 
Irving Trust Company. He said he 
received no honorarium. 

¢ Trip to Detroit and Milwaukee 
in April 1954, to speak before the 
Detroit Television Council. He said 
he received a $100 honorarium from 
the group and $76.60 in travel ex- 
penses and $49.45 in per diem from 
the Government. He evaded questions 
about what he did in Milwaukee, 
which is his home. He said: “The city 
of Milwaukee was one of the first 
large metropolitan cities in this coun- 
try in which there was an attempt to 
mix UHF and VHF. They dropped in 
a U in Whitefish Bay.” He said he 
didn’t list Milwaukee on his Govern- 
ment vouchers because “when I go 
on a trip, I don’t sit down and list 
every television tower and every 
studio I look at on that trip.” 

¢ Trip to Milwaukee and Madison, 
May 7-11, 1954, to study the “tele- 
phone disparity problems.” He re- 
ceived $84 in travel money from the 
Government. About his study of the 
telephone problem, he said: “I am 
satisfied I have saved the people of 
the various states $35 million through 
my work on this problem. I am satis- 
fied that my fellow commissioners 


_ will agree that I spearheaded this 
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work—where each of the states gets a 
better break.” 

® Trip to Saranac Lake, New York 
in September 1954. He said: “I think 
they paid my hotel.” He acknowl- 
edged that the host group (not 
named) paid him $100. 

® Trip to Milwaukee in 1956, to 
appear twice before Milwaukee 
School of Engineering meetings. “I 
received $195, which I consider an 
honorarium and compensation. My 
wife went along. I think the $95 was 
to cover her travel.” Under question- 
ing. he said he listed the $195 as 
income in his tax return. He said he 
put down as a deduction the $95 
which he took to be payment for his 
wife’s expenses. He added, “I included 
the gross on the return”—which 
seemed to imply that he listed the $95 
both as income and as deduction. 

* Trip to St. Simons Island, Geor- 
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gia, and White Sulphur Spring, West 
Virginia, for eight days in August 
1954, to attend meetings of the 
Georgia Broadcasters Association and 
the West Virginia Broadcasters As- 
sociation. He received $33.75 in per 
diem, $18.45 in repayment of mis- 
cellaneous expenses and $115.99 in 
travel expenses from the Government. 
He used his car, accompanied by his 
wife. He said hotel bills were paid 





DOERFER: 'TO ME IT WAS WORK’ 


by the associations. He said the West 
Virginia group paid $154.50 for ex- 
penses for himself and his wife. Each 
group paid him $100 as an hon- 
orarium. 

¢ Trip to Miami and an island in 
the Bahamas in August 1955, as a 
personal guest of George B. Storer, 
owner of a broadcasting empire. Al- 
though the island, Bimini, is a deep- 
sea fishing resort, Doerfer said he 
used his time “to see how well” tele- 
vision signals were being received. 
He said that the trip was not a vaca- 
tion and that “to me it was work.” 

e Trip to Pinehurst, North Caro- 
lina, in October 1956, “at the invita- 
tion of some airline.” He said that 
air transportation was paid for him- 
self and other officials, including 
James Durfee, the Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. Schwartz 
was unable to learn the name of the 
airline. Pinehurst is a golfing center. 





¢ Trip to Timken Roller Bearing 
plants at Canton and Cleveland, Ohio, 
“to inspect the use of radio in indus- 
trial operations.” A private plane 
took him to the cities. 

e Trip to the Sylvania plant at 
Emporium, Pennsylvania, to inspect 
UHF satellite station. He said all the 
commissioners took the trip and all 
expenses were paid. Doerfer added: 
“I’m just trying to tell you that some 
of these trips were not junkets.” 
Later, in answer to a question, he 
said none of them were junkets. 

e Trip to Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, in a chartered plane, for an un- 
specified purpose. He said: “We ac- 
cepted the lunch or whatever went 
with it. We [commissioners] have ac- 
cepted private transportation for offi- 
cial business.” 

e Trip to Notre Dame University. 
He said: “I don’t know about trans- 
portation. But we were not charged 
for lodging, for food, or the Notre 
Dame football game. I didn’t charge 
the Government living expenses. I 
charged per diem.” He was told that 
per diem means living expenses. 
Schwartz said: “So you did accept 
living expenses?” Doerfer replied: 
“Oh, yes, while I was on the campus. 
But I just didn’t sit on the dedicatory 
platform.” He said he was at the 
school two-and-a-half days. 

¢ Trip to Princeton, New Jersey 
in “either 1953 or 1954.” Doerfer 
said: “I think RCA paid for that 
trip. They paid some of the expenses, 
but I neither affirm nor deny they 
paid all.” 

e Trips to Detroit and Salt Lake 
City at unspecified periods as a guest 
of Storer. Doerfer said he once spent 
two days in Detroit as a Storer guest. 

Doerfer indicated he had made 
many other trips. He said at one 
point that “I attended the dedicatory 
services of a dozen or two dozen sta- 
tions.” He said he receives annually 
more than a hundred invitations to 
attend meetings or visit installations. 

In a little noted remark, Doerfer 
also said that “since July 1957, I 
have had over 900 letters from mem- 
bers of Congress.” 
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BOHN 


HIs, the shortest month of the 
yer is our time of great birth- 
days. Last year, when we had ad- 
vanced in the winter season to the 
time when the bluebirds return, I sent 
out a little piece about George Wash- 
ington. I talked about what a terrific 
job he did in putting our government 
into gear. Everything was wrong. 
There was no money, no army, no 
anything. The new land could easily 
have been pulled into war. There was 
rebellion in Pennsylvania. There were 
Indian attacks on the frontier. 

I have never heard that our first 
President was a great constitutional 
lawyer. He probably had not worked 
out much of a theory as to whether 
the executive or the legislative wing 
of the Government should take the 
lead. But, when something had to be 
done, he took for granted that he 
was there to do it. He didn’t waste 
any time appointing committees or 
getting expert advice. 

That is the way we got started. 
If anyone feels like giving thanks in 
this month of February, let him be 
glad that we had a real man back 
there at the start. And it might not 
be a bad idea, when the next election 
rolls round, to look about and see if 
we can’t find a reasonably good imi- 
tation of Mr. Washington. 

I also recall writing a little essay 
in which I undertook to explain why 
Lincoln is more beloved of the com- 
mon people than is the rather more 
glamorous Father of his Country. 
The reason is that Honest Abe was 
much more than a statesman or the 
leader in a great and successful war. 
He was a poet, a great poet. He could 
set words to marching straight into 
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Washington and 
Lincoln Again 


the hearts of the people. Washington 
was a great and brave man. He set 
his country on its feet. But magic 
with words was one thing he lacked. 

Lincoln’s qualities are brought up 
for debate once more by the appear- 
ance of a rather queer and interesting 
little book. It is called The Deifica- 
tion of Lincoln, is written by an old 
friend of mine, Dr. Ira D. Cardiff, 
and is published for a dollar by the 
Christopher Publishing House of Bos- 
ton. When I saw the title of this vol- 
ume, I thought: “This ought to be 
good. Here is a man who has the 
nerve to recount Lincoln’s errors as 
war leader. He will cut the great man 
down to size.” 

But there is in the 89 pages not a 
word about Lincoln’s knuckling under 
to the politicians, no reference at 
all to how badly the war was run. 
The whole volume is about Lincoln 
and religion or, rather, about Lin- 
coln and his lack of religion. This is 
a subject which has been pretty well 
dealt with. Practically everyone who 
knows anything about the matter 
understands that the Civil War Presi- 
dent didn’t like churches or formal 
religion. But he was religious in a 
deep and rational sense. Like many 
of our early leaders, he was a sort 
of deist—or, perhaps, a unitarian. 

What Dr. Cardiff does is to go 
through some of the books and 
speeches and letters which try to 
make out that Lincoln spent a good 
deal of time on his knees and show 
that they are largely bunk. If Lincoln 
were here, I am sure that he would 
express appreciation. It is a pity to 
have a great and rational human 
being represented as a fool. 


But the point which the author 
makes is not the one which is adver. 
tised on the title-page or in the intro- 
duction. Our people do “deify” this 
man. But the deification has nothing 
to do with religion or irreligion. Lin- 
coln was a great poet who put into 
living words the dream of their 
hearts. The Gettysburg Address and 
the two Inaugural messages are the 
greatest pronouncements which have 
been framed on this continent. To 
speak this supremely is among the 
most distinguished of human achieve- 
ments. It goes furthest and strikes 
deepest. Abraham Lincoln means 
most to our people for a very solid 
reason indeed. 

Near the end of the book occurs a 
typical example of the author's 
illogic. He opens the passage by re- 
marking that the average American 
thinks that Abraham Lincoln spent 
most of his youthful days splitting 
rails. Now you expect him to show 
that the tall frontiersman really 
hardly touched an axe. On the con- 
trary, he goes on to quote some pages 
from the Personal Recollections, 
1849-1865 of Mrs. Jane Martin Johns 
which point precisely in the opposite 
direction. This lady, who was on the 
spot and knew what she was talking 
about, tells how a certain Richard 
Oglesby met John Hanks and the pair 
of them fixed up the rail story for the 
Republican state convention. 

Hanks and Lincoln had long before 
these days split 3,000 black-walnut 
and honey-locust rails and_ built 
fences of them down on the old Lin- 
coln place. So the two political 
schemers went out there, tied a couple 
of the old rails to the axle of their 
buggy and so dragged them into 
town. When the Republican delegates 
had gathered, in walked our two 
heroes carrying the two rails and a 
banner for all the world to see: 
“Abraham Lincoln, the Railsplitter 
Candidate, for President in 1860. 
Two Rails from a lot of 3,000 made 
in 1830 by John Hanks and Abra- 
ham Lincoln.” 

A fine story, but it doesn’t prove 
what it is supposed to. 
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Crime, squalid living standards, and vendettas between 
nationalist groups tend to isolate the million Algerian 
Arabs living in France from the population around them 


The Algerians in Paris 


Paris 

NE EVENING, we drove over to 
O a restaurant opposite Notre 
Dame on the Left Bank. The side 
street where we wanted to park was 
blocked by the police, who told us 
to turn around. “Why?” “Don’t you 
see the two bodies lying there? There 
was another gunfight between Al- 
gerians from a hotel in the neighbor- 
hood. A ‘settling of scores,’ as usual.” 

A Parisian newspaperwoman told 
me recently: “A woman friend and 
I were coming out of the Atelier 
Theater in Montmartre. Suddenly, 
several North Africans were hanging 
about us. They became more and 
more offensive, and one of them put 
his hand on my shoulder. We were 
about to stop a passerby—there were 
no policemen to be seen—when we 
realized that there was not a single 
European in the crowded street— 
oly Arabs, who were shouting angry 
or derisive comments at us. We ran 
to the Métro station as fast as we 
could—and that’s one section where 
we'll never attend the theater again 
without an escort.” 

Groups of prostitutes loiter in front 
of cafés and transient hotels near the 
Boulevard Sebastopol. The streets are 
filled with Algerians looking for a 
pick-up. But the women rebuff their 
advances with a rude “What, a 
bicot [a derogatory term for an 
Arab]? What do you take me for?” 

There is building in progress on 
the block where I live; most of the 
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construction workers are Algerians. 
One day, I discovered that a suit I 
had left hanging out the window had 
apparently fallen onto the construc- 
tion site. I wanted to post a reward 
offer at the workers’ canteen, but 
one of the French workers told me: 
“There’s no point in it. The suit must 
have been stolen by an Algerian. And 
they don’t understand French and, 
what’s more, can’t read.” 

Various impressions strike one at 
once in the medina, the Algerian 
“shetto” in Paris. First of all, its in- 
habitants are lonely and isolated as 
no other group. Paris, which has 
demonstrated its ability to assimilate 
Poles, Eastern European Jews, Ital- 
ians, Spaniards and many others, can 
do nothing with the majority of the 
North Africans. Perhaps 110,000 to 
150,000 in number, they form a kind 
of subproletariat, even though a 
handful have become wealthy mer- 
chants with villas in the “better” 
suburbs. The French workers regard 
the Algerians as competitors who are 
prepared to underbid them; they are 
also repelled by the way the Algeri- 
ans live. Even the Communist party 
is unable to bridge this gap. 

The Algerians in Paris are almost 
all men. The young men emigrate by 
themselves, and their families in 
Algeria live on what they earn and 
—through almost unbelievable self- 
denial—save. Some 2 million Algeri- 
ans back home are supported in this 
way, while their sons and brothers 
in Paris enjoy a standard of living 


which is, despite everything, higher 
than they had known before. 

The Algerians live in hundreds of 
Arab hotels, in sections like the 
Goutte d’Or where the police have no 
choice but to tolerate prostitution 
more openly than elsewhere in Paris. 
This all-male existence in a world 
without family ties has caused an 
active minority to turn to political 
fanaticism. Almost half the Parisian 
Algerians have learned no profession 
or skill, with the result that thousands 
of unemployed lounge about in the 
streets. This has produced the high 
proportion of Algerians in the city’s 
criminal world—street robberies pre- 
dominate—and also gives the impres- 
sion that whole districts are inhabited 
by North Africans. In Montmartre, 
the Algerian gangs are the most pow- 
erful; they control arms smuggling 
and supply the entire underworld in 
that area with weapons. 

The Algerians also wage murder- 
ous war against each other, so that 
most of the killings attributed to 
them have other Algerians as victims. 
In one recent month, a daily average 
of three “executions” were carried 
out among North Africans in Paris. 
One incident provided macabre hu- 
mor when an Algerian who had shot 
a young French boy on the street told 
the police: “It was a mistake. I 
thought he was an Algerian.” 

To see the dimensions of this fra- 
ternal struggle, one need only open 
any issue of Figaro to page 2 (“Acci- 
dents and Crimes’). One _ recent 
paragraph read: 

“A North African was killed by 





revolver shots yesterday in front of 
47 Rue Alsace in Levallois. In Gagny, 
the 60-year-old mechanic Mohammed 
Ben Salah was shot to death while 
on his way to work. The masked mur- 
derers escaped.” 

Next to this was a prominently dis- 
played report of the arrest of one of 
the seven Paris leaders of the Al- 
gerian National Liberation Front 
(FLN), a former French Army non- 
com who had fought in Indo-China. 
On him the police found a subscrip- 
tion list totaling more than 3 million 
francs—he was the organization’s 
“tax collector.” The same day, there 
had been a shooting at the Place 
Charles Michel; the wounded victim 
had jumped out of a car in which he 
was being taken to his execution 
after condemnation by a secret FLN 
court as an adherent of the rival na- 
tionalist leader Messali Hadj. 

Items like these are so common 
that newspaper readers scarcely take 
notice of them any more; the same 
names—Ali, Mohammed, Yazid, Ta- 
yev—seem to recur endlessly. Some- 
times, however, one of them reaches 
the front page. Several months ago, 
Ali Chekkal, a pro-French Algerian, 
Vice President of the Algerian As- 
sembly and a French UN delegate, 
was shot to death a few yards from 
President René Coty at the Colombe 
stadium. Two high police officials 
were sitting next to Chekkal, who had 
been guarded constantly. Not a single 
Algerian appeared at the funeral; the 
FLN had let it be known that attend- 
ance would be punished by death. 

The secret tribunals of the FLN 
meet in the back rooms of Arab cafés. 
They have 5,000 trained “execution- 
ers” to carry out the sentences, but 
they often force compatriots who 
have nothing to do with the organi- 
zation to perform the bloody deeds. 

Paris is the center of one of the 
three “vilayets” into which the FLN 
has divided France in order to con- 
trol the Algerian population, collect 
tribute and wage war. The move- 
ment’s French-language newspapers 
and brochures, though banned, con- 
tinue to reach all editorial offices 


regularly. On November 1, the third 
anniversary of the outbreak of the 
Algerian rebellion, El Moudjahid 
(“The Warrior”) brought out a 12- 
page issue dated “1,096th Day of the 
War of Liberation.” 

The FLN has increasingly carried 
the anti-French struggle to metropoli- 
tan France; the attack in Paris on 
Senator Borgeaud, a leading spokes- 
man of the French colons, was symp- 
tomatic. The nationalists have taken 
over the old Communist Resistance 
tactic—the greatest possible number 
of violent acts, in order to draw re- 
prisals and thereby bring new re- 
cruits to the movement. 

In the context of this struggle, per- 
haps the terror campaign against 
“pro-French” Algerians—more accu- 
rately, against Algerians who want 
to remain Frenchmen-—is compre- 
hensible. But why the war of annihi- 
lation against the Algerian National 
Movement (MNA) of Messali Hadj, 
who is now living in French forced 
residence? The main struggle here 
is between the two trade unions— 
both of them officially illegal—cre- 
ated by the rival organizations. In 
recent months, the FLN has suc- 
ceeded in murdering most of the 
leaders of the MNA union. 

The FLN accuses the opposing 
group of being “semi-collaboration- 
ist.” Among Algerians in France, 
however, Messali enjoys more sup- 
port than the FLN, which was once 
described as a “party of intellectuals 
and murderers” and would probably 
come off second best in a free election 
in Algeria. One might think the 
French Government would try to ex- 
ploit the FLN-MNA split by making 
a distinction in its treatment of the 
two groups. In fact, however, it has 
not done so, thus indirectly aiding 
the FLN’s effort to win monopoly 
control of the Algerian nationalist 
movement. 

The FLN is completely uncon- 
cerned about the distress which this 
bloody internecine warfare has caused 
on the French Left. Nor does it fear 
that its tactics will weaken the strug- 
gle against “French imperialism” in 





Algeria. The gulf between the French 
and Algerian communities is by now 
so wide that Algerian students in | 
France, many former Algerian off 
cers in the French Army, and other 
members of the Algerian élite group 
are nationalists as a matter of 
course. The time is irrevocably past 
when one influential Algerian party 
sought only complete integration 
with France; Ferhat Abbas, who 
founded that group, is now a member 
of the FLN’s executive committee, to- 
gether with the prominent lawyer 
Boumendjel, a former member of the 
Council of the French Union. } 
Meanwhile, the number of Algeri- "J" HI 
ans—who, as French citizens, have Ir 
the right of unlimited immigration— Arab 
is growing steadily in Paris and the Syria, 
rest of France. Soon, in fact, it is main 
estimated that they will pass the mil- jimpac' 
lion mark. Under proper supervision, 'the tw 
they have proved highly capable and J 
workers whose loss would be a blow myste: 
to French industry. Like the million The 
Europeans in Algeria, they symbol- chies, 
ize the fusion of the two peoples jFaisal 
which is now being dissolved (or (The 
maintained) at the price of terrible jof stat 
bloodshed. mew 1 
Special legislation has been enact: thus | 
ed to deal with Algerian terrorism in Saud | 
France, which the police have neither ame 
the men nor the equipment to stamp Baghd 
out. If this legislation were actually Foreig 
put into effect—so far, it has not ithe A 
been—it would mean setting up con- omic, 
centration camps and proclaiming 4 are to 
virtual state of siege, which would The 
inevitably imperil France’s  tradi- any 
tional freedoms. It would also mean tives © 
treating the Algerians as a separate legisla 
“race”—a very hazardous procedure, 1.5 m 
inasmuch as France is presumably ‘illior 
fighting the North African campaign dad ar 
to prove that the Algerians are the fe 
French citizens and nothing else. _ [Pf the 
How this complex and _ bloody Fnacte 
drama will end is problematical at The 
best. One thing. however, is certain: Pounce 
The Algerian medina, with its pov Pays |. 
erty, its terror, its ghetto existence § bdel 
and its warring underground fac: Shukri 
tions, has in an uncanny way entered jpoint f 
the consciousness of every Parisian. Tespect 
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Egyptian-Syrian and Jordanian-lraqi unions confound the experts 


= MYSTERIOUS MERGERS 
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= IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


>, to- 
wyer 
f the 
geri- “FF uUREE WEEKS have passed since 
have IT ste proclamation of the United 
on— Arab Republic, joining Egypt and 
1 the Syria, but Middle Eastern experts re- 
it is main in confusion over its ultimate 
mil- \impact. Last week’s amalgamation of 
sion, the two Hashemite kingdoms of Iraq 
sable and Jordan has only deepened the 
blow mystery. 
lion The latter preserves both monar- 
nbol- chies, while naming Iraq’s King 
oples Faisal “head of the federal state.” 
(or |(The question of who is to be head 
‘ible (of state can be reopened whenever a 
mew nation enters the federation, 
nact ‘thus leaving the way clear for. King 
m in Saud to become top man.) Existing 
sither Gnternational agreements—e.g., the 
tamp Baghdad Pact—are not affected. 
ually Foreign policy, the diplomatic corps, 
; not tthe Army, and the financial, eco- 
con: nomic, educational and legal systems 
ing a are to be unified. 
vould The two states will retain their 
tradi- pager from which representa- 
mean tives will be elected to a federal 
arate legislature that will give Jordan’s 
dure, 1.5 million people and Iraq’s 5.2 
nably ‘illion equal representation. Bagh- 
paign ‘ad and Amman will each serve as 
are the federal capital for six months 
e. (ofthe year. A constitution “must be 
loody enacted within three months.” 
al at. The Egyptian-Syrian union was an- 
rtain: Mounced in Cairo February 1. Four 
pov: Pays later, Egyptian dictator Gamal 
tence Abdel Nasser and Syrian President 
fac: Phukri al-Kuwatly presented a 17- 
itered /Point framework for the UAR to their 
isian. /Fespective parliamentary bodies. A 
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February 21 plebiscite in both coun- 
tries was to name Nasser President 
and approve the program for an un- 
specified transitional period. 

The program includes guarantees 
of. free elections and individual liber- 
ties “within the meaning of the law.” 
Private property can be seized for 
national use only if just compen- 
sation is paid. Until changed, all pub- 
lic services, administrative systems 
and laws are to continue in operation. 
Treaties now in force between Egypt 
and Syria and other countries will 
remain valid. Also stipulated, without 
any clarification, is the writing of a 
permanent constitution. 

Legislative powers in the UAR will 
be in the hands of a Council of the 
Nation. Nasser will determine its size 
and choose its members, although at 
least half his choices must be present 
members of the Syrian Chamber of 
Deputies or Egyptian Council of the 
Nation, In addition, each of the Re- 
public’s two regions is to have a 
Nasser-elected executive council, 
which will operate in Nasser-defined 
areas, under the direction of a Nasser- 
appointed chairman, who will be as- 
sisted by Nasser-picked ministers. 
Cairo will be the new nation’s capital. 

The emergence of the United Arab 
Republic can be—and has been—in- 
terpreted in many ways. Among the 
leading theories are the following: 

1. It is a step against Communism. 
The merger was pushed by Kuwatly 
and Army officers led by Colonel 


Serraj to snatch Syria from closing 


Communist jaws. Dissolution of 
Syria’s multi-party system into one 
National Front party will weaken the 
Syrian CP, the Middle East’s most 
powerful Communist organization. 
Khaled Bakdash, its chief, has al- 
ready fled to Moscow with his wife 
and two children. 

Furthermore, Nasser is trying to re- 
gain the prestige he lost in the Sinai 
war. He knows that this cannot be 
done by allowing himself to become 
a Kremlin puppet. A cornerstone of 
the UAR’s policy is “positive neu- 
trality,” which, while Moscow- 
oriented, rules out any firm link with 
East or West. As Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey (D.-Minn.) has observed, 
Arab nationalism if properly nurtured 
can be built into a wall against 
Soviet penetration of the Mideast. 

2. It is an advance for Soviet 
policy. Whatever else one may say, 
the UAR unites the two Arab coun- 
tries most deeply involved with the 
USSR. Where previously Moscow had 
to deal with two governments, its 
labors are now cut in half. Nor will 
outlawing political parties in the VAR 
seriously hamper Syria’s Commu- 
nists; officially, they have been out- 
lawed in Syria for some time. If 
anything, the new arrangement will 
allow them to extend their operations 
to Egypt. 

That they will find ready partners 
there is clear from the Afro-Asian 
Solidarity Conference held in Cairo 
last December. Convened by mem- 
bers of Nasser’s ruling circle, this 


1 





was one of the most blatant demon- 
strations of pro-Sovietism ever staged 
under “non-Communist” auspices. 
Its net result was the formation of 
a new International for the dissemi- 
nation of Soviet propaganda. Nasser 
reportedly was disturbed by this de- 
velopment, and he has jailed several 
leading Egyptian Communists. But he 
is so heavily mortgaged to the Soviet 
Union (militarily and economically ) 
that he can hardly move _ boldly 
against its supporters. Arab national- 
ism of his type, far from being a 
possible deterrent to Communism, is 
the vehicle Moscow is using to pene- 
trate the Middle East. 

3. Jt is totally impractical. The 
new republic is not viable. Its two 
regions are separated by 150 miles 
in the form of Jordan and Israel. 
Except for a common Islamic back- 
ground, cultural ties do not exist. 
Living standards in Syria are gener- 
ally higher than those in Egypt. 
Syria’s army, too, is better paid. 
Dangerous friction would result if 
Syria had to downgrade its standards 
to those of Egypt. 

The economies of the two coun- 
tries do not complement each other, 
either. Both are predominantly agri- 
cultural producers. In neither coun- 
try do farm exports come close to 
covering the cost of having to import 
virtually all industrial materials and 
manufactured goods. True, Syria, 
with its meager 4 million population, 
has vast uncultivated areas, while 
Egypt is overcrowded with 23.4 mil- 
lion population. But there is little 
chance of a substantial population 
shift. For one thing, the Syrians can- 
not be expected to welcome being 
reduced to a minority in their own 
bailiwick. For another, Egyptian peas- 
ants have an almost superstitious at- 
tachment to their tribes and villages 
on the narrow fertile strip along the 
Nile. Given these circumstances, the 
UAR cannot develop into an inte- 
grated, unified nation. 

4. It will threaten Israel. When 
the UAR was first proclaimed, many 
believed that it would first stimulate 
the large contingent of Palestinian 


Arabs anxious to overthrow young 
King Hussein of Jordan and join 
their fortunes with Nasser. Absorp- 
tion of Jordan would bring almost 
every Israeli town and village under 
the muzzles of the UAR’s modern 
Soviet-supplied weapons. Nasser’s 


temptation to avenge Sinai would be 
strong. 

The federation of Jordan with Iraq, 
a union formed to counter Nasser’s 
designs, could make Israel’s situation 
even more difficult. For the Jewish 
state would be the target as each 





SERRAJ: DID HE PUSH MERGER? 


camp tried to prove itself the authen- 
tic champion of Arab nationalism. 

Finally, there is a remote possi- 
bility that Washington, reconciled to 
the Baghdad Pact’s uselessness, might 
ultimately turn to urging its Arab 
friends into the United Arab Repub- 
lic. The U. S. would then have a 
voice in circles that had previously 
turned a deaf ear to it, and in time 
its adherents could conceivably domi- 
nate the union. For this approach to 
succeed, Washington would have to 
back the Arabs in a showdown with 
Israel. 

5. It will bring intra-Arab con- 
flicts that will work to Israel’s ulti- 
mate advantage. Nasser dreams of 
ruling an Arab empire from the 
Atlantic to the Persian Gulf. Sinai 








taught him that he cannot risk this 
dream in war with Israel and that 
the old anti-Israeli cries are no longer 
potent rallying points. (None of his; 
Arab brothers, including the Jordan 
ians and Syrians with whom he had. 
a military alliance, came to Egypt's 
aid in 1956.) 

This means that Nasser must work 
within his own orbit, where conflicts} 
of interest and personal rivalries ob- 
struct his course. Despite outward ap. 
pearances, for example, the politi: 
cally powerful Nasser and the finan: 
cially powerful King Saud are na 
tural enemies. Even if some form} 
of federation is worked out that em- 
braces both of them, Saud will never 
allow himself to become subservient 
to Nasser. As heads of opposing 
blocs, they certainly would be en 
gaged in constant dog fights. * 

In North Africa, Nasser’s prospects 
are still less promising. Tunisia and 
Morocco have made it clear that they 
intend to form their own federation} 
with Algeria once the latter wins in- 
dependence. They have, moreover./ 
tactfully refused to associate them: 
selves with Nasser’s tirades against 
Israel. Just a few weeks ago, Premier 
Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia openl) 
expressed his displeasure at the Al: 
gerian rebel leaders’ decision to 
hold a meeting in Cairo instead of, 
Tunis. 

The polarization of intra-Arab con- 
flicts, therefore, is not improbable. It 
could provide Israel with a period) 
freer from harassment than any it 


has known in its first decade of ex-* 


istence. 

Recurrent in these contradictory 
views, which reflect the basic drives 
operating in the Arab world, are two, 
themes: First, the Arab peoples are 
becoming more and more aware Of} 
the importance of unity, and their 
increasingly strong expressions of 
nationalism will certainly accom 
plish this one day. Secondly, Gamal 
Abdel Nasser’s dream of Arab em- 
pire will undoubtedly cause some) 
loud rumblings and bright splashes. 
but it may well explode before it gets 
too far off its launching pad. 
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We should support local peoples instead 


of corrupt ‘anti-Communist’ regimes 


U. S. Aid to 
Indo-China 


By George V. H. Moseley III 


TT FIRST statement of American long-range ob- 
jectives in Indo-China was made by President Roose- 
velt toward the end of World War ITI. He was deeply con- 
cerned with the Indo-Chinese peoples’ evolution toward 
political and economic independence, and felt this might 
best be achieved through an international trusteeship. 
However. his hopes were frustrated in the early postwar 
years by French duplicity, American preoccupation with 
Europe, and the long agony cf the Franco-Vietminh 
war. 

Only since 1954, following the Geneva Cease-Fire 
Agreement, has the United States played an active role 
in Indo-Chinese affairs. But this has occurred in an 
atmosphere of cold-war crisis in which the ideal of real 
freedom for the native peoples has been largely lost 
sight of. With the French now removed from the scene. 
the U.S. cannot avoid the responsibility it has inherited 
for the perplexing difficulties of Cambodia, Laos and 
South Vietnam. While these nations’ success in resisting 
Communist subversion with U.S. aid is gratifying, 
greater efforts must be made to lead them beyond 
mere physical security toward a better way of life and 
greater individual liberty. 

The cold-war situation in Indo-China has changed 
radically since 1954. Only recently a disaster-ridden 
area living under the imminent threat of new disaster, 
Cambodia, Laos and South Vietnam have emerged with 
fairly stable governments in an atmosphere of peace 
and security. Chief credit for this is due, of course, to 








George V. H. Moseley III returned from Indo-China last 
year after a two-year tour of duty with the U. S. Army 
and the Department of the Army, during which he 
spent time in Cambodia and Laos as well as in South 
Viemam. While there, he maintained contacts with 
Vietnamese intellectuals and revolutionaries who had 
successively fought against the Japanese occupation, 
French colonial rule, and the Communist Vietminh. 
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the local populations and leaders, backed by the United 
States. 

Another significant factor, however, is the relative 
truce which has settled over the East-West struggle in 
this area. North Vietnam has been firmly integrated into 
the Communist bloc, but Peking has made no aggres- 
sive effort to extend its influence further south or west 
in former French Indo-China. (Interestingly enough, 
North Vietnam also represented roughly the historic 
outer limit of the Chinese Empire in this region.) Red 
Chinese Premier Chou En-lai exercised a restraining 
influence on his Vietminh colleagues’ territorial ambi- 
tions at the Geneva Conference. And Noith Vietnam 
failed to carry out its subsequent military threats when 
South Vietnamese President Ngo Dinh Diem made it 
clear that he would not agree to hold nationwide elections 
to unify the divided country as stipulated at Geneva. 

This is not to say that the Chinese would not move 
into Southeast Asia if the deterrent of U.S. sea and air 
power were removed. For the present, however, Peking 
does not seem to feel that her vital interests are sufli- 
ciently threatened to justify aggressive action. The situa- 
tion in Indo-China is therefore relatively stabilized and 
bids fair to remain so for some time to come. 

Below this placid surface, however, lie cangers and 
opportunities for the United States. The threat of Com- 
munism may have diminished, but the challenge posed by 
the peoples of Indo-China is greater than ever. 

A reassessment of the American aid program in the 
three Indo-Chinese states is long overdue. Massive as- 
sistance was necessary when further Communist expan- 
sion in Southeast Asia was a real danger. More recently, 
however, with the partial easing of that danger, the 
Cambodian, Laotian and South Vietnamese Governments 
have taken to hinting that they might flirt with Com- 
munism as a means of preventing a drastic reduction 
in aid. Local officials tend to blackmail the Americans 
by tricking out every little porkbarrel project in elabo- 
rate “anti-Communist” dress, with the result that much 
U.S. aid money has found its way into rather dubious 
hands, It is a standing joke in South Vietnam that any- 
one who calls himself an anti-Communist is automatically 
eligible for an American handout. 

Such has been the extent of American commitment to 
the three Indo-Chinese governments that the U.S. has had 
to bear considerable responsibility for all their actions 
—actions over which we have actually had no effective 
control. We have given the local regimes a virtual carte 
blanche in disposing of aid funds, only to see much of 
it used for purposes which were directly contrary to our 
democratic ideals. So great was Washington’s fear. of 
Communism that everything was justified in the name of 
expediency, while U.S. aid officials on the spot were 
hampered by their ignorance of the countries and peoples 
concerned, the native bureaucracy’s resentment of Ameri- 
can “interference,” and the venality characteristic of 
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countries where public office has traditionally been an 
opportunity for self-enrichment. While abuses may have 
been unavoidable during the time when American aid 
programs were on a “crash basis,” the fact remains that 
serious harm was done to our prestige as a defender of 
democratic freedoms. Especially in Vietnam, intellectuals 
nurtured in the revolutionary ideals of the United States 
were bitterly disillusioned when their government, with 
tacit U.S. approval, adopted virtual totalitarian tactics 
in the name of fighting Communism. 

The United States has tended to assume that aiding 
a government necessarily means aiding the people it is 
supposed to represent. We have assumed that the recipient 
government will always use aid funds in ways that con- 
tribute most directly to national progress; that, even it 
mishandled, it will “trickle down” to the people and 
ultimately do more good than harm. In reality, however, 
much of our assistance has been simply wasted, drained 
off by special-interest groups, or used by ruling cliques 
to consolidate their control over the people. All too 
frequently, U.S. aid has revealed itself to the public in 
the form of luxury goods available only to a small 
minority; in the countryside, where the bulk of the popu- 
lation still tills the soil, there is often no sign whatever 
that our aid has had any impact. The result is to drive 
the peasant toward rather than away from Communism. 

The solution does not lie in American supervision of 
local fiscal policies but rather in a complete reassessment 
of the aid program. Congressional reports on aid to 
Indo-China (perhaps the most penetrating of which is 
Clement D. Johnston’s report in March 1957 to the Spe- 
cial Committee to Study the Foreign Aid Program) have 
agreed that something is wrong with our program in that 
area and have suggested that the volume of U.S. aid be 
reduced. This is no solution, however. What is needed 


is guarantees that our aid will be spent on specific devel- 








GENEVA CONFERENCE, 1954: ‘CHOU EN-LAI EXERCISED A RESTRAINING INFLUENCE ON VIETMINH’ 





opment programs which contribute to the progress of 
the country in fields like industry, communications, 
health and education. (In recent years, it has been Japan | 
rather than the United States which has shown real | 
interest in capital development in Southeast Asia.) This 
means that we must abandon our negative, defensive, 
expedient attitude toward the Communist threat in Indo. 
China in favor of a positive, imaginative program of 
regional development. 

In the currently more stable situation in Southeast | 
Asia, we have an opportunity to push a policy of promot. 
ing capital-development projects and encouraging private 
industry. This shift in emphasis would provide an eco- 
nomic basis for the real national independence which 
President Roosevelt sought but which seems to have been 
forgotten since. It would also help to remove the im-, 
pression that the U.S. is simply handing out cash in re-/ 
turn for anti-Communist declarations. Most Indo-Chinese 
are not interested in issues like Communism vs. Western 
democracy. What they are interested in is a new and 
better life for themselves and their children, and the! 
first requisite for this is greater economic opportunity, 
for the individual. 

By channeling aid into positive development programs, 
the United States will relieve itself of embarrassing re- 
sponsibility for the arbitrary acts of recipient govern: 
ments. By supporting peoples rather than governments. 
we will refute the charge that we are preventing healthy , 
political change in Indo-China and imposing govern: 
ments whose chief virtue is their vociferous anti-Com- 
munism. Finally, by interesting ourselves in national 
welfare rather than anti-Communism as such, we will 
avoid being blackmailed by opportunistic ruling cliques 
which keep the endless largess flowing from Washington 
by periodically threatening to fling themselves into the 
arms of Peking. 


~ 
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“« Is Ifni Another Suez? 


If Spanish and French troops in West Africa join forces to smash 
Morocco's irregular ‘liberation army,’ a major crisis is likely 


By Richard Scott Mowrer 


Maprip 

s THE Ifni war building up into 
| another Suez crisis? Is it taking 
on an international twist that could, 
like Suez, disrupt Western unity and 
give new impetus to Arab national- 
ism’s frenetic march? Observers here 
discern in the Ifni situation ingredi- 
ents similar to those which went into 
the making of the Suez fiasco 15 
months ago. To wit: 

1. Two Western powers, Spain and 
France, are increasingly inclined to 
act in concert to protect their inter- 
ests in the Saharan territories bor- 
dering on Morocco. 

2. The United States, concerned 
about the status of its bases in Mo- 
rocco and impressed by Arab nation- 
alism in general, is reportedly trying 
to restrain its Spanish ally from strik- 
ing a decisive blow at the self-styled 
Saharan Army of Liberation which 
now holds most of the Ifni enclave 
and threatens other Spanish West 
African possessions. 

3. The Moroccans are keeping 


_ American anxieties alive with warn- 


QL OPES 


ings of dire consequences to follow 
any full-fledged military operation by 
the Spanish. 

The French and Spanish have be- 


| gun to see eye to eye on North Afri- 
_ can problems, whereas two years ago, 


before Moroccan independence, it 
was the Franco Government’s policy 
to cheer on the nationalists against 
the French in the hope of winning 
the eternal gratitude of the Moroc- 
cans, This policy failed completely: 
The Moroccans today are more deep- 


i ly in conflict with the Spaniards than 


they are with the French. The Span- 


§ ish Government consequently has a 


H’ 


Leade 





/ new line: While seeking to reach 
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agreement with Rabat about the lat- 
ter’s territorial claims against Spain, 
it is lining up with the French to 
block Moroccan expansionism. 

Violent attacks in the state-con- 
trolled press against French North 
African policy are a thing of the 
past. If it had happened two years 
ago, the bombing by the French air 
force of the Tunisian border town of 
Sakiet-Sidi- Youssef would have stirred 
a howl of indignation in the nation’s 
press. Last week’s attack caused bare- 
ly a ripple of editorial comment, and 
the little there was was remarkably 
free of criticism of the French. 

Since November, Spain has been 
fighting a small but costly war in 
the Ifni and Spanish Sahara terri- 
tories. There have been battles, some 
of them resulting in heavy casualties. 
But Spain is not entirely alone; a few 
days ago, elements of the same Lib- 
eration Army which has been attack- 
ing the Spanish clashed with French 
troops in adjacent Mauretania. This 
development increases the likelihood 
of closer Franco-Spanish military co- 
operation. have already 
cropped up about exchanges of intel- 
ligence and informal staff talks taking 
place somewhere in the West Sahara 
war zone. 

The conviction exists in high quar- 
ters here that if the Moroccan Army 
of Liberation were eliminated the 
situation would improve all around 
and King Mohammed V_ himself 
would be found to have been a pris- 
oner of the Istiqlal party’s extremists. 
The Spanish consider that a peaceful 
settlement is unlikely so long as the 
extremists are able to use the Army 
of Liberation (distinct from the 
Royal Moroccan Army) as an instru- 


Rumors 


ment for implementing their expan- 
sionist aims. They also believe that 
the irregulars of the Liberation Army 
may one day open the way to control 
of Rabat by pro-Nasser elements. 

For many weeks, the Spanish mili- 
tary have been building up their 
forces in West Africa for a smash- 
ing offensive against the Liberation 
Army. But observers here are won- 
dering if the big push will take place. 
For it seems that the United States 
has stepped into the picture. Accord- 
ing to sources in a position to know, 
John Foster Dulles has been warned 
by Mohammed V that, if the Spanish 
launch their big attack against the 
Liberation Army, the King will be 
forced to give more rein to the Istiq- 
lal and perhaps even compelled to 
abdicate in favor of Crown Prince 
Moulay Hassan, who is reputed to be 
a Nasser admirer. 

Dulles received this warning, the 


sources say, when he called on Mo- 


hammed V en route to the Baghdad 
Pact conference in Ankara. As a re- 
sult, the United States has urged the 
Spanish not to conduct large-scale 
military operations more than three 
kilometers beyond the Sidi I[fni 
perimeter. 

But will the Spanish hold back? 
More important, can they hold back? 
Spain’s army, backbone of the Franco 
regime, is embittered and distressed 
by the turn of events in Morocco. 
The generals and officers in command 
in Spanish West Africa are spoiling 
for a fight. They want a chance to 
win honor, glory, medals and promo- 
tions. If these men are held back. 


might not their resentment turn 
against Madrid, and against the 
Generalissimo himself? 
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The 


Janus Face 





of 


American 


Diplomacy 


Although Eisenhower may not realize 
it, he and his Secretary of State 
symbolize different U.S. attitudes 


By Reinhold Niebuhr wol 


the 
= cop Janus of Greek legend had two faces, “the ) our 


one looking at the rising, and the other at the setting | whi 
sun.” The figure of Janus has consequently been a fa- > jmy 
vorite symbol of contradictory attitudes in individuals, | gj] 
nations and classes. Trotsky, in his history of the Russian whi 
Revolution, speaks of the peasants as Janus-faced, by  gjar 
which he means that their outlook was neither strictly per 


bourgeois nor proletarian. tor) 
With greater justice, critics of the United States accuse 4 con 
us of being Janus-faced. There is the sentimental America, D 





which would like to be loved, poli 
and the self-righteous America, whe 
impatient with “neutralism” | and 
and driving heedlessly forward, the 
ignorant of the endless com- » Dul 
plexities of foreign politics. sion 
The criticism is cheap and thos 
might be made of any hegemo- influ 
nous nation. But it takes on Chit 
relevance when the two men } fall 
responsible for our foreign pol- J} Vice 
icy—President Eisenhower and masuar poli 
his Secretary of State, John abot 
Foster Dulles—have such contradictory attitudes toward Indc 
our problems. | agai 


The contradiction is not obscured by the President's and 
recent vigorous defense of Dulles as the “wisest and most } feasi 
dedicated man” he knew. That merely means that Eisen- alloy 
hower is not fully conscious of the contradiction between Ame 
them, just as he was not fully conscious of the difference on | 
between his “modern Republicanism” and the Old Guard _ time 
Republicanism of his first Secretary of the Treasury, who, reno 
predicted that large Federal budgets would bring a de = Al 
pression that would “curl your hair.” Without fanfare » howe 
or animosity, Eisenhower allowed George Humphrey to been 
depart, and the new Secretary of the Treasury, Robert’ want 
Anderson, believes with the President that Government at th 
fiscal policy is capable of mastering either inflation or| is n 
depression. accu: 

The face of Eisenhower, in short, mirrors the senti- 4 the 1 
mental good will of the nation. His character may also. Kren 
symbolize a certain slovenliness in our approach to per: of v 
plexing issues. Dulles, on the other hand, symbolizes’ Gene 
tough and energetic America. Diligent where Eisenhower, the v 
is addicted to golf, too diligent to believe in a “chain of lesshy 
command” in the State Department whereas everything in) sians 
the White House is determined by the chain of command,, Su 
Dulles roams all over the world, preferring his own con) drive 
ferences with prime ministers to the intelligence reports, of cl 
of our far-flung embassies. Eiser 

The two men obviously have contradictory virtues and Rove 
vices. Ideally, they should complement each other, and) Secre 
perhaps they do in some respects. But sometimes they} own 
contradict each other to such an extent that confusion is} Polen 
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worse confounded. In that memorable television report on 
the Paris NATO conference, the President emphasized 
our desire and willingness to negotiate with the Russians, 
while Dulles exhausted his time in proving that it was 
impossible to negotiate with them. Between them, they 
failed to give a clear account of the NATO conference, in 
which, in effect, we promised to negotiate with the Rus- 
sians in exchange for the willingness of our allies to 
permit guided-missile bases to be set up on their terri- 
tory. It was the President, and not Dulles, who made this 
compromise possible. 

Dulles knows much more about the details of foreign 


_ policy than Eisenhower. But it must be admitted that, 
_ when the chips are down, Eisenhower’s political wisdom 


and moral sense are superior to Dulles’s. In the case of 


| the now-forgotten Quemoy-Matsu Chinese island crisis, 


Dulles was adamant and the President relaxed the ten- 


_ sion. We did not, as a result, go to war with China over 


those islands. In the Indo-China crisis, Dulles, under the 
influence of Admiral Radford, came to believe that Indo- 
China was the first in a row of dominoes which would all 
fall if the Indo-Chinese Communists were not defeated. 
Vice President Nixon, taking his first flyer in foreign 
policy, gave an off-the-record talk to newspaper editors 
about the necessity of American armed intervention in 
Indo-China. But the French had not invested the struggle 
against Communism in Indo-China with sufficient moral 
and political capital to make the application of force 
feasible. Eisenhower recognized the political facts and 
allowed Indo-China to be divided, rather than involve 
America in war. More generally, Dulles prides himself 
on his “brink of war” policy, while Eisenhower some- 
times speaks and acts as if our nation had permanently 
renounced war as an instrument of policy. 

At the summit conference at Geneva in 1955, Eisen- 
hower beamed good will, although it would probably have 
heen better to raise some of the questions which Dulles 
wanted to raise and which subsequently were not solved 
at the foreign ministers’ conference. (Incidentally, Dulles 
is not always careful of the truth, for he has recently 
accused the Russians of breaking a Geneva promise on 
the unification of Germany which they never made. The 
Kremlin has broken enough promises to make this kind 
of vilification unnecessary.) Eisenhower’s triumph at 
Geneva was tremendous. For the first time, he convinced 
the world, including the Russians, that we were not heed- 
lessly bent on war, and that we recognized that the Rus- 
sians did not want war either. 

Subsequently, Eisenhower has spoken of the Russian 
drive for world domination, which is a most inexact way 
of characterizing Communist dynamism. But some of 
Eisenhower’s speeches are written by Dulles, and Richard 
Rovere has recently speculated on the versatility of a 
Secretary who can in the same week write speeches in his 
own intransigent prose and in the President’s non- 
Polemical style, 
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Sometimes Dulles corrects the President, despite his 
seeming abjectness before Eisenhower’s wisdom. There 
was the time the President said we understood the posi- 
tion of the non-committed nations, since America in its 
infancy was also opposed to “entangling alliances.”’ Dulles 
was quick to point out that neutralism is, after all, im- 
moral. Perhaps this incident reveals, as much as any 
other, how the two men contradict each other rather 
than complement each other. As an English critic main- 
tained during the Suez crisis, Eisenhower “takes time off 
as captain of the team to act as an umpire.” Dulles is 
always captain of the team and will not countenance neu- 
trality even in the grandstand. 

Needless to say, Eisenhower remains popular both in 
this country and in the world at large. Dulles is univer- 
sally unpopular. He consoles himself with the reflection 
that he would rather be “respected than popular,” but 
there is some question about the respect. 


HERE may be poetic justice in the fact that Bulganin’s 
T recent attempt to drive a wedge between Eisenhower 
and Dulles has, for the first time, created some sympathy 
for the Secretary of State. It will be remembered that 
Khrushchev, in his interview with James Reston of the 
New York Times, made the sharpest possible distinction 
between the President’s pacific temper and the “warmon- 
gering” of Dulles. The wily Soviet boss accused Dulles 
of instigating Turkey to attack Syria, a charge which was 
later proved to be pure fabrication. But in the recent 
exchange of letters between Eisenhower and Bulganin, 
the Russians went too far. Bulganin objected to a foreign 
ministers’ conference before the summit meeting. He 
wrote that “certain personalities” who would be at the 
conference did not wish its success. The dart was aimed 
at Dulles, but not to his discredit. Reston has reported 
that the diplomatic colony in Washington, not particu- 
larly devoted to Dulles, would prefer his “hard bargain- 
ing” to the President’s “vague generalities.” How right 
they are. In the common predicament in which we find 
ourselves with the Russians—namely, the prospect of 
mutual annihilation—we obviously need something more 
than vague generalities. We need hard bargaining about 
Germany, the Middle East, the whole world. But it would 
be nice if the tough bargaining revealed a little more 
imagination—and some sense that our Secretary of State 
is holding a brief not only for us but for the future of 
the human race. 

Unfortunately, the two faces of Janus face in opposite 
directions. There is, therefore, no possibility of super- 
imposing one upon the other and getting a reasonable 
composite. In terms of the present administration in 
Washington, one suspects that Dulles is conscious of the 
predicament and that the President is not. For Eisen- 
hower’s face turns to the rising sun and is therefore oblivi- 
ous to shadows, contradictions, perplexities and the mean- 
ing of Dulles’s diplomacy. 
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The N.Y. State University Fight 


ITH ALL the hullabaloo to 
BO ccnittins our education, lib- 
eral opinion seems to have over- 
looked the fact that New York State 
has just lost its ablest spokesman for 
public higher education, William S. 
Carlson. 

Dr. Carlson became president of 
the State University of New York in 
1952. He had previously served as 
president of the Universities of Dela- 
ware and Vermont. At Delaware, 
Carlson ran afoul of those who wished 
to keep a segregated system of high- 
er education. Carlson stuck to his 
guns and won the battle. At Ver- 
mont, he faced the problem of main- 
taining a university in a state with a 
small population and limited re- 
sources. He told the dour Vermont- 
ers that he would have to close down 
their medical school if they didn’t 
allot funds to the university in their 
state appropriation. The Vermonters 
for the first time began to provide a 
real university budget. At the same 
time, Carlson instituted liberal Sum- 
mer Research Grants which enabled 
underpaid Vermont professors to get 
back into basic work in science and 
scholarship. Then, in 1952, he went 
on to the State University of New 
York. 

The State University of New York 
1948 as a 
paper device on the part of politi- 


came into existence in 
cians in both parties for heading off 
the agitation for a genuine state uni- 
versity. When the veterans streamed 
hack in 1945 and 1946, many found 





Lewis S. Fever, professor of philos- 
ophy at the University of Califor- 
nia, taught at Vermont University 
when Dr. Carlson was its president. 


By Lewis S. Feuer 


no chance of being admitted to a 
college. They that 
schools discriminated against Jews. 
Italians and Negroes. They found the 
tuition fees in private colleges high, 
even beyond their means, once they 
had exhausted their GI benefits. This 
situation was of long standing, but in 
1946 postwar idealism was a genu- 
ine force and the number of would- 


found medical 


be students had greatly increased. A 
tremendous movement for public 
higher education began. Through the 
persistent demand of such groups as 
the American Jewish Congress, the 
New York City Council and the State 
Legislature were prodded into inves- 
ligating discrimination in the medi- 
cal schools. Deans of medical schools 
were caught in untruths, as they tried 
to conceal their practices in ethnic 
discrimination. The Republicans and 
Democrats blamed each other for ex- 
isting conditions, though both (for 
different reasons) were largely indif- 
ferent to the cause of the state uni- 
versity. Finally, in 1948, the law was 
enacted which created the State Uni- 
versity of New York. 

The State University is an educa- 
tional “holding company.” It has no 
campus like the Universities of 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Washington or 
California. It is an office in Albany. 
From that office, it exercises admin- 
istrative control over 42 schools and 
divisions throughout the state, in- 
cluding 12 teachers’ colleges, a few 
two-year community colleges, and 
two medical schools. Apart from the 
community colleges. little has been 
done in the last decade to provide new 
educational facilities. The two medi- 
cal schools, at Syracuse and Long 
Island, were taken over from private 


} 


institutions which had found them 
costly to maintain. Something was 
gained, however; there was now the 
guarantee that there would be no 
racial, religious or ethnic discrimina. 
tion in admission. The words “State, 
University of New York,” further-| 
more, were magical; voters could be 
persuaded by this semantic device 
that a state university in the custom-| 
ary sense existed. 

Carlson undertook to make the! 
State University a reality rather than 
a phrase. His first big problem was 
the racial and religious discrimina- 
tion practiced by fraternities in 27| 
scattered campuses of his institution. 
Carlson simply denied such fraterni- 
ties the right to exist on state cam- 
puses, and gave chapters until 1958 
to disaffiliate from national organiza- 
tions which sanctioned discrimina- 
tion. “It would be sophistry,” said 
Carlson in 1953, “for the State Uni- 
versity *to vigorously combat dis: ) 
crimination in its admissions and aca- 
demic policies and, at the same time. 
condone these practices among the | 
extracurricular organizations which | 
it recognizes.” Carlson’s policy was | 
tested before the United States Su: / 
preme Court, and on November 8. 
1954 he was upheld in a momentous 
decision which defined the right of | 
public universities to regulate frater- | 


' 
' 





nities on their campuses. 

But Carlson’s hope for setting up 
a genuine state university ran into 
more determined opposition. In. the 
first place, there are all those inter- 
ests which for economic reasons OP 





pose any expansion of public higher 
education. New York lags behind as 
the 31st among the states in the per 
capita allotment it makes to higher 
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education. The “economy-minded” in 
education express themselves through 
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the Republican party, which controls 
the State Legislature. Within the 
Democratic party, on the other hand, 
an influential section of religious 


_ opinion is primarily concerned with 


} 


them 
"was 
w the, 
e no! 
mina: | 
‘State 
rther: | 
Id be 


levice 


the advancement of its own system 
of colleges and universities, and tends 
to be indifferent or hostile to the ex- 
tension of public higher education. 
Added to these groups’ influence is 
the persuasive power of the private 
universities in New York. Through 
their association, 80 of them have 


complained that a central state uni- 


versity campus would be expensive 
to build and would also attract pro- 
fessors away from their own cam- 
puses. 





stom-| The people of New York have in- 
dicated their own will as far as any 
- the? electorate can. By a large majority, 
than’ they voted their approval at last No- 
1 was yember’s election of a $250-million 
mina’ bond issue, strongly advocated by 
n 27! Dr. Carlson, for the construction of 
ition.) State University projects. During the 
tern} campaign, the University Trustees 
cam | made public their plan, which envis- 
1958} aged the expansion only of decentral- 
niza-| ized, local institutions. They now 
nina: } claim that the overwhelming approval 
said} of the bond issue was a vote of con- 
Uni: } fidence in their announced program. 
dis) Actually, the average voter casting 
| aca: } his ballot for a state university prob- 
time. | ably had in mind what America gen- 
; the} erally understands by a state univer- 
vhich | sity, what people in Illinois, Ohio, 
was | Indiana and Washington, indeed al- 
; Su: 4 most every state of the Union, mean 
er 8. _ by a state university. 
ntous | The immediate occasion for Carl- 
ht of | son’s resignation was the resentment 
rater’ | felt by the Trustees of the State Uni- 
versity when he released the so-called 
¢ uP ¢ Blegen Report. Dr. Theodore Blegen, 
into} dean of the University of Minnesota 
1 the} Graduate School, had studied the or- 
inter: | ganization of the State University on 
s oP} the invitation of its Research Foun- 
ighet | dation. Dr. Blegen characterized the 
id af present “university” bluntly as an 
perf “academic animal without a head,” 
ighet f and advised the creation of a central 
ader February 24, 1958 








campus with graduate schools, a lib- 
eral arts college, and research facili- 
ties—in short, a “true university.” 
Carlson felt that this report should 
be made public. The Trustees pre- 
ferred to keep their semi-fictional 
“university” from critical scrutiny. 
The release of the report was charac- 
terized by the Regents’ Chancellor as 
“a colossal public relations blunder.” 

The fact is that the situation in 
higher education in New York re- 
mains deplorable after ten years of 
its “State University.” In New York 
City, according to the Board of High- 
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DR. CARLSON: ‘NOT SINCE WILSON’ 


er Education, thousands of students 
with academic averages between 80 
and 82 have been unable to secure 
admission to any of the municipal 
colleges. Last fall, 16,688 New York 
City high school graduates applied 
for admission; only 6,004 were ac- 
cepted. Nationwide estimates show 
that about 60 per cent of qualified 
students fail to go on to college, 
often for economic reasons, and the 
data on such waste in New York State 
are abundant. 

The Trustees’ program of decen- 
tralized community colleges will fail 
to provide New York State with high- 
er education. A community college 
cannot give the stimulus of a large 
university. Its students fail to secure 
the invaluable experience of growing 





up in an academic setting, in a cen- 
ter which has gathered scholars and 
students from many places. A com- 
munity college is too often a polite 
name for several more years of high 
school. New York’s “subway colleges” 
have done a great service for many 
sons of immigrant fathers, but the 
subway was never the best place for 
consulting books of reference, do- 
ing experiments, or writing essays. 
Many a subway undergraduate would 
have given a great deal to be able 
to go away to a free state university. 
Only a central state university, more- 
over, can create the research atmos- 
phere which is so important for mod- 
ern education. The community col- 
leges can give courses, but they can- 
not impart the restless sense of in- 
quiry which is stirred by association 
with scientists and thinkers who have 
left textbooks to grope among un- 
knowns. 

Nor can we expect the job to be 
done by the private universities. 
Their tuition fees remain high. They 
are often limited by their location to 
their present size. Expansion is more 
costly for universities such as Co- 
lumbia and New York U. than con- 
struction of a State campus would 
be in a rural setting. Private univer- 
sities, such as Columbia, moreover, 
are concerned with maintaining their 
national character, and wish to limit 
somehow the proportion of their met- 
ropolitan students. Meanwhile, the 
number of students denied a chance 
at college will grow year by year. 

The state of California has a great 
central campus, several allied cam- 
puses, many state colleges, and pri- 
vate ones as well. Carlson resigned 
because he was unable to persuade 
the Trustees of the State University 
of New York to do likewise. Regret- 
tably, liberal opinion failed to come 
to his support with any vigor. It is 
to be hoped that the people of New 
York will yet awaken to the fact that 
not since Woodrow Wilson fought the 
snobbish preserves at Princeton has 
a battle more significant than Carl- 
son’s been waged for higher educa- 
tion in a democracy. 








LIVING WITH BOOKS 
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il IN 1926, Frederick Buechner published his first 
novel, A Long Day’s Dying, in 1950. What he tried 
to do was to retell a Greek legend in modern terms, and 
in the doing he revealed himself to be a precociously tal- 
ented writer, though one still close to the masters from 
whom he was learning his craft. Because of the preciosity 
of the style, the fashionable preoccupation with myth, and 
the narrowness of its range, Malcolm Cowley in The 
Literary Situation pointed to the novel as an example of 
the “new” fiction in one of its less admirable forms. 

Cowley’s objections to the novel were in themselves 
reasonable; the question was whether Buechner had writ- 
ten the novel, as Cowley claimed, in accordance with some 
currently modish conception of what a novel ought to be 
or had written the kind of novel he had to write. His 
second book, The Seasons’ Difference, supported the latter 
conclusion. It had a more substantial story; its charac- 
ters were less exotic; its style was not so mannered. But 
it dealt with the same kind of narrow, controlled situation 
and the same sort of articulate, self-analytical persons. A 
better novel than A Long Day's Dying, it was a novel of 
the same kind, 

So is Buechner’s third novel, The Return of Ansel 
Gibbs (Knopf, $3.75). The joke is that Ansel Gibbs is 
already being described as a new departure for Buechner, 
a drastic change of direction. It isn’t at all. To be sure, 
Gibbs and several other characters are or have been, we 
are told, figures prominent in public life. But the book is 
about their private lives, and in their private lives they 
are strikingly like the people Buechner has written about 
in the earlier novels. 

Gibbs, a man in his fifties, well-to-do, a lawyer, a 
widower, has been in retirement for a couple of years 
after rendering important services to his country in war 
and peace. He returns because he has been appointed by 
the President to a Cabinet post, and the story deals with 
the few days between his arrival at his New York home 
and his appearance before a Senate committee. The 
principal event of the interval is his participation, along 
with his chief critic, Senator Farwell, in a popular tele- 
vision program. The interviewer, Robin Tripp, not only 
happens to be the son of Gibbs’s close friend, a man for 
whose suicide Gibbs has always felt responsible; he also 
happens to be courting Gibbs’s daughter. This combina- 


By Granville Hicks 


‘The Return of Ansel Gibbs,’ Good 
Third Novel by Frederick Buechner 


tion of circumstances leads Gibbs into indiscretions, and 
it is to the consequences of these that the remainder of 
the book is devoted. 

In all this Buechner never manages, so far as I am con- 
cerned, to create the illusion that Gibbs is a man who 
has borne and is capable of bearing large social responsi- 
bilities. Neither can I believe in young Tripp as a televi- 
sion personality, nor in Farwell as a successful Midwest- 
ern politician, nor in Gibbs’s friend and backer, Porter 
Hoye, as a luminary of the law. A judgment of this kind 
is necessarily subjective, but it is nevertheless worth set- 
ting down. I cannot suppose that any reader of War and 
Peace has ever doubted for a moment that Tolstoy’s gen- 
erals were generals, his statesmen statesmen. I don’t know 
how Tolstoy achieves this air of reality for major and 
minor characters alike, but he does, apparently without 
effort, whereas Buechner, with a good deal of effort, fails. 

Yet all this is worth saying only for the sake of clarifi- 
cation; the absence of an illusion of reality doesn’t in 
fact destroy my enjoyment of the novel. That is, I am 
willing te accept the book as a fable and to say that if 
the characters are unreal in some ways, they are real 
in ways that are important to Buechner and that he 
makes important to me. He has a fine sense of the com: 
plexity of human motives, and he writes admirably of 
persons who feel this complexity in themselves as well 
as in others. Each of his characters is, and most of them 
know they are, engaged in a game of “Who am I?” and 
he explores the problem of identity with uncommon re- 


sourcefulness. Whether Ansel Gibbs gets his Cabinet post 


or not is a matter of complete indifference to me, but ! 
come to care a great deal about the kind of relationship 
he is able to establish between himself and the others in 
the novel. 

The Return of Ansel Gibbs shows growth on Buechner’s 
part, not because he has moved from private worlds to 
the public world—as I have tried to show, he hasn’t— 
but because he has been able to go more deeply into his 
characters than ever before. The real drama of this book, 
as distinct from the shadow drama of political appoint: 
ments, is the finest and strongest he has wrought. We can 
see now that the vein he began to explore in A Long 
Day’s Dying is truly his and that to him it can yield 
riches. 
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My 
Brother’s 
Keeper 


JAMES JOYCE’S 
EARLY YEARS 


by his brother 
STANISLAUS 


“Stanislaus Joyce’s book is not only indispensable as a study of a great 
author by his brother, but it would be fascinating even if the brother were 
a complete unknown. Really, the talent in the Joyce family is almost 
incredible.” —FRANK O'CONNOR 


In this salty, outspoken, affectionate portrait of his brother, Stanislaus Joyce has written a 
book of unique interest and high literary distinction. Every page crackles with his razor-sharp 
powers of observation, with his Irish gift for vituperation. Authoritative and explicit, this 
remarkable biography covers James Joyce’s early years, the all-important Dublin years which 
were the wellsprings of everything he was to write. Stanislaus was the one person with both 
the ability and the closeness to Joyce to re-create this fascinating period, and to give us 
insights and personal data nowhere else available. Illustrated $5.00 
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Now 

in 
handsome 
paper 
bindings! 


POETS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
Edited by W. H. Auden and Norman Holmes Pearson 


The poetic riches of 600 years have been gathered together in these five remarkable volumes. 
Beautifully designed and bound durably in paper, they offer a magnificent survey of British 
and American poetry from Middle English to modern times. 


‘Beyond question the best and most useful anthology of English poetry 
ever made.” —ALLEN TATE 


“A splendid collection ... done by editors who have a true feeling for. poetic craftsmanship 
in all its glorious diversity.” DAVID DAICHES, Saturday Review 


Each volume contains nearly 100,000 lines of verse, yet the price is ONLY $1.45 each. 
MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE POETS: Langland to Spenser 
ELIZABETHAN AND JACOBEAN POETS: Marlowe to Marvell 
RESTORATION AND AUGUSTAN POETS: Milton to Goldsmith 
ROMANTIC POETS: Blake to Poe 

VICTORIAN AND EDWARDIAN POETS: Tennyson to Yeats 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN 
by Arthur Miller $.95 


THE GRAPES OF WRATH 
by John Steinbeck $1.95 


THE APPRENTICESHIP OF ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
by Charles A. Fenton $1.45 
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tion to be an excuse for failing to — sues 
WRITERS and WRITING occupy ourselves seriously and mi- | tread 
nutely with the sheer power relation- | Cr 
ships of the European peoples.” that 
* In sum, writes Feis, the import of ) igh 
The Big Three Harriman’s and Kennan’s recommen- — come 
dations was that we ought to he Euro 
taking a more observant and firmer — such 
Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin. Reviewed by Norman Jacobs interest in Central Europe than we take 
By Herbert Feis. Educational director, Tamiment Institute; had been, and if necessary match (ion ' 
Princeton. 692 pp. $6.95. lecturer in international affairs, NYU Soviet disregard for our ideas with | form 
disregard for theirs. If that were — whicl 
Ir CHURCHILL, Roosevelt and Sta- at the Soviet position and increas- done, some unpleasant situations Roos 
lin are the leading actors in Herbert _ingly disturbed by Soviet claims to _ might follow, but presently, the diplo- ing | 
Feis’s book, Averell Harriman and dispose of the fate of Hungary, Ru- mats felt, the Soviet Government _ strug 
George F. Kennan are its intellectual mania and Bulgaria, Secretary of would accede to our views. Big 
heroes. From their vantage point in State Hull queried Harriman in Mos- The major architect of the West's | intro 
Moscow, Harriman, as U.S. Ambas- cow whether the Russians were re- policies toward Moscow was Presi- Sovie 
sador to Russia, and Kennan, as his __ versing previously “agreed” policies. | dent Roosevelt, and his approach to- the « 
Counselor of Embassy, closely Hull’s query, Feis notes, bewil- ward Stalin was based on a calcu- | war | 
watched the development of Allied- | dered the Embassy. It had in the lated risk. Roosevelt gambled that er | 
Soviet relations and anticipated the preceding months sent scores of mes- _ Stalin would repay loyal cooperation ,'0 al 
decline of Big Three amity and the _ sages describing Soviet disregard of and trust in kind. Shortly before his of tl 
coming of the cold war. This is not American and British wishes. Had death, Stalin sent him an angry, in- ‘weer 
to minimize the foresight displayed Washington not understood them, sulting note, accusing the West of | muni 
by Winston Churchill. Feis does full and was it only now awakening to preparing to make a deal with the rifice 
justice to his misgivings over the the gravity of the problem? Nazis, who would agree to open the  heroi 
soundness of American military strat- Replying to Hull, Harriman and Western front to Allied troops in , respi 
egy in Europe, his fears for the fu- | Kennan declared they were not sure _ return for easier peace terms. De- | secor 
ture and his vain efforts to forestall that any basic change was taking spite the unjustified provocation, gage 
Soviet domination of Eastern Europe. place in Soviet policy; that recent Roosevelt sent Stalin a conciliatory | 4rous 
But Churchill was mercurial: His events were simply showing what it reply, on which Feis makes the fol- thing 
hopes and fears—and the policies had always been; that as soon as lowing comment: the 
they dictated—alternated with the the Soviet Government was sure it “Nothing that Roosevelt ever wrote | Verte 
course of events. Harriman and Ken- would win the war and could do more clearly marked than this his Sovie 
nan, on the other hand, were con- without the West if necessary, it last message to Stalin the determined > tudes 
sistently skeptical of Soviet purposes, would put its long-range policy into optimism with which he confronted | gand 
of the wisdom of Roosevelt’s ap- effect; and that while it was not pos- the business of managing our rela- a flex 
proach to the Russians, and of sible to predict how far Moscow tions with the Soviet Government.  towai 
the possibility—unless this approach, _-would insist that neighboring coun- He was going to continue to act on | A 
was modified—of Big Three co- tries obey its orders, it intended to the supposition that by patience. ‘ the 
operation after Hitler’s defeat. have a positive sphere of influence proofs of good will and fair purpose. lives 
The contrast between their insight over them, the mistrust of the Soviet authorities to th 
and the confusion prevailing in the Harriman, Feis continues, hinted could be subdued, and they could be Mars 
State Department is illustrated by that the U.S. was partly to blame if converted into good partners for the ’ strict 
an exchange of messages which took the Soviet Union believed it could benefit of all mankind. To this pur- | Maki 
place at the time of the Dumbarton — get the best of both worlds. And __ pose he held to the last breath.” ment, 
Oaks conference in 1944. At the con- Feis quotes from an earlier but rele- At one point, Feis speaks of the ) win | 
ference, which was convened to work vant memo of Kennan: “boggy land of the might-have-been” little 
out preliminary agreement on the “An international organization for to introduce a series of conjectures contir 
structure of the projected UN or- the preservation of peace and secur- as to the course the war might have tempt 
ganization, the Soviet delegation de- ity cannot take the place of a well- taken if the U.S. had determined to | “gy t 
manded that permanent members of _ conceived, realistic foreign policy... | defeat Japan first, rather than Ger- 5 pli 
the Security Council be given the and we are being negligent of the in- many. The phrase is well chosen to the 
right to cast a veto in any dispute in terests of our people if we allow describe the slippery ground on which | Wante 
which they were involved. Surprised plans for an international organiza- anyone who deals with the larger is Germ 
22 The New Leader | Febri 
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sues raised by Feis’s study must 
tread. 

Critics of Roosevelt have argued 
that a tough approach to the Soviets 
might have vastly altered the out- 
come of the war and saved Eastern 


men- 
» he Europe from Communism. But if 
rmer such criticism is to be fair, it must 
1 we _ take into account the climate of opin- 
atch jion which prevailed when Roosevelt 
with | formed his policies and the forces 
were which contributed to shaping them. 
tions Roosevelt was not alone in believ- 
iplo- | ing and hoping that the desperate 
ment struggle for survival waged by the 
Big Three to defeat Hitler would 
‘est’s | introduce a new element in Western- 
‘resi. Soviet relations; that, as a result of 
h to- the cooperation engendered by the 
alcu- war crisis and the evidence of West- 
that ern good faith, Stalin might be led 
ation, to abandon the Communist dogma 
e his of the inevitability of conflict be- 
, in- tween the Communist and non-Com- 
tt of | munist worlds. Hopes apart, the sac- 
the ifices of the Russian people, the 
. the heroism of the Russian armies, the 
s in ,Tespite given the West to mount a 
De- second front while the Russians en- 
tion, | gaged the bulk of the Nazi armies, 
tory aroused a popular enthusiasm for 
fol. things Russian among the peoples of 
the West which was naturally con- 
vrote verted into an idealization of the 
, his Soviet regime. These popular atti- 
ined ?tudes, fed by Communist propa- 
ted | ganda, created powerful obstacles to 
rela’ @ flexible and realistic Western policy 
nent. toward the Russians. 
ton | A military strategy governed by 
nce. g the determination to husband the 
pose, | lives of our American soldiers added 
‘ities to the difficulties. As Feis records, 
dbe Marshall, King and Eisenhower paid 
‘the "strict homage to the idea that in 
pur: | Making military plans their assign- 
ment, their only assignment, was to 
the (Win the war as soon and with as 
een” _ little loss of life as possible. They 
ures Continually opposed Churchill’s at- 
have 'empts to subordinate military strat- 
d to | gy to political goals. There are the 
Ger: ) implications (not lost on Stalin) of 
nto {the fact that America originally 
hich | Wanted for its occupation zone in 
r is' | Germany the area later occupied by 
ader | February 24, 1958 
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the British. Thereby we might more 
easily withdraw our troops through 
the North German ports after a two- 
year postwar occupation 
which, Roosevelt told Stalin, was the 
maximum length of time Congress 
and the American people would per- 
mit our troops to stay in Europe. 
Thus, those who would argue ab- 
stractly for what might have been 
had different military and _ political 
policies been adopted must temper 
the severity of their appraising hind- 
sight with an appreciation of the 
restraints the pressures of the time 
imposed upon our _ policy-makers. 
Nonetheless, when this is done and 
all allowances are made, it seems to 
me that history will pass an adverse 
judgment on Roosevelt’s policies 
toward the Russians. It is not that 
Roosevelt’s attempt to win Stalin to 
a policy of postwar cooperation was 
an impermissible gamble. Given all 
the factors involved, the gamble 
doubtless had to be made. But for 
whatever reasons—ignorance, vanity, 
idealism or some combination of 
these—Roosevelt failed to hedge. He 
permitted the loftiness of his purpose 
to outrun the prudence required by 
the vast stakes. He failed to cover 


period 


his rear: to backstop patience and 
good will with a firm and tough in- 
sistence on the quid pro quo. 

This is not to say that a firm West- 
ern policy with regard to Eastern 
Europe would have prevented the 
Soviets from satellizing an area which 
their troops overran. Perhaps only 
a Western willingness to resort to 
arms, inconceivable at the time, could 
Eastern Europe from 
Communism. The advantages of 
Churchill’s soft-underbelly military 
strategy, so seemingly sound in retro- 
spect, can nonetheless be questioned, 
as the military expert S. L. A. Mar- 
shall has done in pointing out that an 
Allied invasion of Europe from the 
Adriatic might have left Northern 
Europe open to the thrust of Soviet 
troops. 

Yet, 
boggy land of the might-have-been, 
it does seem reasonable to say that, 
if the approach recommended by 
Harriman, Kennan and _ at 
Churchill had been adopted, the 
West would have been in a much 
more favorable position at the end 
of the war and in the first years of 
the postwar period. At the very least, 
the true and ominous reality of the 


have saved 


however treacherous the 


times 
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state of our relations with the Soviet 
Union would have been brought into 
the open. The headlong demobiliza- 
tion of American troops would not 
have taken place, and we would 
have been able to negotiate with the 
Russians from strength. 

Herbert Feis does not attempt to 
explore the might-have-beens or 
judge the past in this book. His pur- 
pose is different: to render an ob- 
jective account of the tangled web 
of relations which bound the Big 
Three, for better or worse, in the 


war they waged and the peace they 
sought but did not find. In this he 
has succeeded magnificently, offer- 
ing a rich narrative that moves 
slowly and patiently as it reconstructs 
the details of the wartime agree- 
ments and disagreements, the con- 
ferences and diplomatic exchanges, 
the political and military strategies. 
There have been many notable his- 
tories of the war in the last thirteen 
years by statesmen, politicians and 
generals who were there and who 
grind their own axes as they portray 





the events in which they figured, Feis | "5 4 
eveloy 


has no axes to grind: He weaves) 
together the partial accounts and the! them % 
events which they describe with 4 \entirel 
scrupulous regard for the truth anda {tootha 
sensitive understanding of the dilem. while d 
mas in which the major participants . 
were caught. He has provided an °™™€ 
indispensable account of the history and mv 
of the wartime alliance. And it is, .!" of 
we might add, particularly indis/ further 
pensable today, when the signs point *° 1 
to new negotiations between the! 1" 


West and the Soviet Union. ing th 
| phasis 





Drama of Imagination 


Reviewed by Henry Popkin 
English Department, Brandeis University; 
contributor, “Kenyon Review,” “Commentary” y 


Four Plays. 
By Eugene Ionesco. 
Grove. 160 pp. $1.75. 


LIKE the other exciting theatrical 
personalities of postwar- France, 
Marcel Marceau and Samuel Beckett. 
Ionesco has a talent that is essen- 
tially theatrical, and his work must 
be seen in the theater. Even our best 
native dramatists do not make this 
demand quite so insistently. Williams 
comes to us with some ideas about 
sex, Miller with some ideas about 
society, but Marceau comes to us 
with images, Beckett with conversa- 
tion, and Tonesco with both. 

Long before we get to ideas, Io- 
nesco is holding the stage with char- 
acters who talk and act. His most 
characteristic creations are words and 
images. He is an expert parodist of 
human behavior, and what he paro- 
dies first of all is style, the pattern 
of action—a stodgy English family 
making small talk (in The Bald So- 
prano), a French family making a 
match for its son (in Jack, or the 
Submission), the give and take of 
pupil and teacher in a private lesson 
(in The Lesson), and a pathetic cou- 
ple welcoming invisible guests to a 
grand public occasion (in The 
Chairs). Tonesco’s ideas will stand 
scrutiny, but we must first be fully 
attentive to styles, sights and sounds. 
When we finally get to ideas, we find 
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ourselves as deeply enmeshed in 
guesses and ambiguities as the in- 
terpreters of Beckett’s Waiting for 
Godot. 

Jack begins with a typical assort- 
ment of stock phrases and stock ges- 
tures. The family tries to browbeat 
Jack into a betrothal, but he rejects 
the two-nosed bride who has been 
picked for him. Jack, however, turns 
out to be the parody figure of the 
dutiful son, the eager martyr to his 
family’s convenience, exactly the boy 
that every mother and father long 
for. When a bride with three noses 
is submitted for his approval, he pro- 
tests: “She’s not homely enough! .. . 
She wouldn’t even sour milk.” His 
mother wants to get some milk, but 
the experiment is not necessary. An 
exchange of nonsense brings the cou- 
ple closer; the discovery that the 
bride has nine fingers wins Jack’s 
love. 

“After a long moment of English 
silence,” the English family of The 
Bald Soprano marches relentlessly 
from pointless conversation (“The 
oil from the grocer at the corner is 
better quality than the oil from the 
grocer across the street”) to pointless 
stories to pointless proverbs (“In real 
life, one must look out of the win- 
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dow”). Their language is stolidly 
English, but it also betrays the efforts 
of a beginner trying out a new 
tongue. We descend to nonsense syl- 
lables, then reverse the two inter- 
changeable families and begin all 
over again. 

My personal favorites are The} "© 
Lesson and The Chairs, probably be-| 6 isol 
cause I saw them effectively per- ™ isla 
formed (in Donald Watson’s trans: | Man | 
lation) during their limited engage- and is 
ment at the Phoenix Theater. The [US he 
Lesson is, first of all, about the chang: the Ol 
ing, growingly sadistic relationship a dutif 
between the Professor and the Pupil.| “Ss” 
Its words parody the sounds of a ee) who = 
uine lesson, and the play as a whole lation 
parodies the process of teaching. The /of the 
Professor starts by warmly congratu- 
lating his Pupil on knowing that Paris 
is the capital of France and that one 
and one make two. (The equivalent 
happens in the first week of classes at 
any university.) He scatters little 
professorial jokes through the arith- | 
metic lesson until he learns that his| 
pupil cannot subtract. Barely con 
trolling his anger, since the Pupil 
occasionally gets the better of him, | makes 
the Professor moves on to philology. (Dare s 
He is arbitrary and difficult on this 5% 
subject, inventing invisible distinc } ""S lo 
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“Feig |) tions and insisting that only instinct 
nse developed by long study can make 
j the | them intelligible. The Pupil, by now 
th al entirely alienated, complains of a 
id , (toothache; the Professor kills her 
while demonstrating the word “knife.” 

The lesson is a real lesson, a real 
comment on the relations of teacher 
' and student. Also, it is a dramatiza- 
tion of pure sadism in action. As for 
alli further meaning, a letter to the New 
point York Times suggests that the sins of 
the| Science are here portrayed. But, dur- 

ing the “scientific” lesson, the em- 
nail phasis and the fantasy call attention 
primarily to the student’s exasperat- 
‘ing slowness. The Professor’s ped- 
antry becomes purer, stronger and 
more fantastic when it is applied to 
philology. He declares that the root 
language is Spanish and the only 
» | discernible differences are assertions 
} of nationality. His efforts at obfusca- 
lidly| tion recall the mystique of national- 
forts. ism. The sinister implications are 
new, Supported by the Nazi armbands 
gyl.{ Which the Professor and his servant 
nter: Put on as they carry out the corpse. 
ali’ In the old couple of The Chairs we 
observe all the pathos of a fruitless 
The| life and a lonely old age. The keynote 
, he-| 8 isolation. The old people live on 

r- an island in stagnant water. The Old 
ans-| Man proclaims himself an orphan 
age- and is mothered by his wife. He tells 
The ‘US he abandoned his parents, while 
ang. ‘he Old Woman assures us he was 
ship a dutiful son. He laments their child- 
“ lessness, while she tells of their son 
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gen- who ran away. Details differ, but iso- 
hole| /ation is the plain and visible fact 
The /°f their lives. Into this lonely home 
atu: ©Ome throngs of invisible people 
aris Who are made intensely real by the- 
one trical ingenuity. 

- After the opening minutes of the 
sat} aimless reminiscing of the old cou- 
ittle 7Ple, we suddenly become aware of 
ith-| Conversations and relationships, ele- 
his | 84nt communications among people 
con: | of the great world—a flirtation, an 
upil } @cident, a mob scene. Pantomime 
1im, makes all of this seem real, but the 
ogy. (bare stage still has its irreducible 
this pathos, the pathos of Charlie Chap- 
ine: | lin’s lonely-fantasy scene in The Gold 
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Rush, when he imagines his girl has 
come to dinner. Only the life of the 
imagination is real in this play, and 
it becomes dim when the third actor, 
the couple’s spokesman, takes over 
to recite the treasured wisdom they 
have gained in a lifetime’s experi- 
ence—‘“just as the invisible people 
must be as real as possible, the Ora- 
tor must appear unreal.” The Orator 
utters only wordless sounds. The old 
people’s isolation continues; they 
have suffered, but they have learned 


nothing and they have nothing to say. 

The production at the Phoenix 
caught the plays’ imaginative quali- 
ties. The comic touches were so 
brightly done that they obscured the 
sadism of one play and the pathos of 
the other. But what was needed most 
was there—a real world arising out 
of a lesson based on kindergarten 
mathematics and crank philology and 
an equally real world inhabited main- 
ly by invisible people sitting on visible 
chairs. 





A Comie Genius 


Gogol. 
By David Magarshak. 
Grove. 329 pp. $6.50. 


WirH the steadily growing inter- 
est in Russian literature and history, 
a competent book on Nicholas Gogol 
should be welcome to American 
critics and readers alike. Such a book 
is this new biography of the Russian 
master of comedy and social satire 
by David Magarshak, an English 
scholar of Russian origin. 

Gogol was an outstanding repre- 
sentative of the “golden age” of Rus- 
sian literature, the author of “The 
Cloak,” The Inspector-General and 
Dead Souls. At the same time, he re- 
mains a puzzling and contradictory 
figure. He made his readers laugh at 
the Russia of Nicholas I, with the 
pettiness and triviality of its provin- 
cial life, with its corrupt and bully- 
ing officialdom. He created a gallery 
of characters unsurpassed for com- 
edy and lifelikeness by Cervantes or 
Moliere, and superior in artistry to 
Dickens or Thackeray. The Inspector- 
General is the greatest comedy of the 
19th century. Gogol’s tales have those 
human depths which he _ himself 
summed up as “visible laughter 
through invisible tears.” His influ- 
ence in Russia today is as great as 
ever. 

Yet, this bold satirical genius, 
whose works were a powerful factor 
in finally undermining the autocracy, 


Reviewed by Elias L. Tartak 


New School for Social Research 


was throughout his life a timid con- 
servative, a loyal subject of the Tsar, 
a pious son of the Orthodox Church, 
and, in the end, an outright reaction- 
ary and religious bigot. Obsessed by 
a sense of sin and horrified by the 
radical effect of his works, he prayed 
and fasted himself to death at the 
age of 43. In his last years, he wrote 
in praise of the monarchy and even 
of the institution of serfdom. This 
aroused the indignation not only of 
the liberals but of many of Gogol’s 
conservative friends, and he was bit- 
terly castigated by the famous critic 
Belinsky. 

Magarshak’s book presents the 
facts in an orderly, well-documented 
fashion. It is somewhat pedestrian 
for so fascinating a subject, but then 
the subject really requires a Proust. 
Though the author’s explanation of 
the Gogolean puzzle is somewhat 
oversimplified, his book can be read 
with interest and profit. 

Occasionally, our biographer makes 
an amusing slip. On page 39, speak- 
ing of young Gogol’s interest in as- 
tronomy, he mentions the Ptolemaic 
and Tikhobragov systems. The “Rus- 
sian” Tikhobragov is actually the 
16th-century Danish astronomer 
Tycho Brahe. Magarshak was misled 
by the Russian transliteration. 





The American Occupation of Germany 


The United States in Germany, 1944-1955. Reviewed by Gerard Braunthal ) 





By Harold Zink. 
Van Nostrand. 374 pp. $7.50. 


THE comprehensive saga of our 
occupation in West Germany and 
Berlin from its inception in 1944 to 
its demise in 1955 is now chronicled 
by Professor Harold Zink, formerly 
chief historian of the Office of the 








Assistant professor of government, 
University of Massachusetts 


overseas occupation teams stemmed 
from a lack of experience and the 
ubiquitous influence of the military. 
The War Department hastily recruit- 
ed some former American state Gov- 
ernors, political “dead ducks” at 


However, we achieved positive re- 
sults in many fields, thanks to a large 


extent to a rather dedicated and com: f 


petent headquarters and field stafi. 
At the outset, it helped to promote 
political parties and trade unions. 
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U.S. High Commissioner for Ger- home, as district military governors; and to make the citizen more aware tor 
many (HICOG) and consultant to their records proved to be undistin- of local politics. It was partially re. the: 
the State Department. By drawing on _—_ guished and harmful to our interests. _ sponsible for changing our policy in’ in! 
a wealth of material from official In fact, the failure and inability 1947 from the imposition of a Car now 
monographs and records, non-govern- _of the State Department to take con- _ thaginian peace to one more construe. 199 
mental sources, and numerous per- trol from the military soon after the tive in character, by insisting that a 
sonal observations. the author tackles cessation of hostilities led to friction recovery of Europe was impossible| sho’ 
the controversial record with schol- and rivalry. This remained true even without an economic recovery of Ger- dire 
arly detachment and objectivity. He after 1949 when the civilian HICOG many. In the final analysis, the aid| T 
traces the history of the occupation, was finally established. One tragi- and encouragement it gave to the redi 
its organization, staff and policy de- | comic example may serve to illustrate —_ establishment of the Federal Govern on 
velopment, and probes its manifold this friction. The military insisted ment must be viewed as significant. $€48 
functional aspects. This is not an that all water in areas containing its But once the near-sovereign gov:! unit 
attempt either to whitewash or to in- _ installations must be chlorinated. The ernment was formed in 1949, our in, will 
dict the occupation policies. Rather. | Germans, who were “apparently more fluence waned appreciably. Even sets 
its aim is to provide as authoritative allergic to chlorinated water than though it was deemed inadvisable to the 
and definitive a study as can now be — Americans, and particularly those in transplant our pattern’ of democracy) C4Us 
made. In this, the author has ably — the wine-producing sections, raised a to German soil, we did make contin- lead 
succeeded. great to-do about what they regarded ued attempts to strengthen the demo 8Teé 
Criticism and praise of the occupa- —as the ruinous effect of such water cratic forces and to actively advise T 
tion are bestowed judiciously. Zink is | on wine.” When the military failed the Adenauer regime. But the author ‘ure 
rightly censorious of many of its to heed these protests, appeals were fails to stress sufficiently American } each 
facets, these ranging from minor irri- lodged with HICOG authorities who _ political developments which had an of a 
tants to major policy mistakes. We — then became embroiled with the mili- impact on our occupation, such & Kar. 
may select several at random. The tary——and the Germans. the Republican economy drive, which Sc, 
problem in staffing and training our More serious criticisms of our led to an alarming retrenchment ol} Joh 
functional activities are recorded. We _ our staff in 1953 and 1954, and the Schi 
attempted to make tov drastic a debilitating McCarthy purges. which? first 
change in the educational system; we resulted in a substantial loss in our) ™4Usi 
failed in the denazification program; prestige. For how could we preach affin 
we handicapped our excellent infor- | democracy when we engaged in ut * P 
mation program through a lack of democratic practices ourselves? To, “bal, 
4 th t ; financial resources; and we were un- the Germans our censorship of Amer perf 
1 S e Lme able to overhaul the rigid civil-serv- ican books in U.S. Information Serv-? ay 
ice system. It seems obvious, there- __ ice libraries was only too reminiscetl! Schi 
... for truth! Support Radio fore, that our intentions to help “root —_ of Gestapo practices. os 
Free Europe's truthcasts with out the cancer of Nazism” and estab- As the author concludes, on the Tha 
T lish the foundation upon which a whole our record of a tempered occt: = 
ruth Dollars to , , «nat its) heme 
democratic order could be built were _ pation was good if tested against I 
CRUSADE for FREEDOM sincere, but that too often we failed effectiveness and _ its achiovanalll ular] 
c/o your local postmaster to implement our ideas in the most This book is an important contribu me 
successful manner. tion to an analysis of the record. Sadie 
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JAMES 


HEN Leonard Bernstein was 
Wi errvinted sole musical direc- 
tor of the New York Philharmonic, 
there was a general air of expectancy 
in musical circles. Mr. Bernstein has 
now announced his plans for the 
1958-59 season, and, while they don’t 
go as far as many had hoped, they 
show that he is moving in the right 
direction, 

The most important changes are a 
reduction in the number of guest 
conductors (multitudinous in recent 
seasons) and something approaching 
unity in programming. Mr. Bernstein 
will personally conduct 18 of the 30 
sets of concerts, which is sure to help 
the orchestra’s playing, if only be- 
cause the men will be taking their 
lead from a single conductor for the 
greater part of the season. 

The guest conductors will be fea- 
tured in “blocks of concerts,” and 
each will concentrate on the music 
of a particular region. Herbert von 
Karajan will conduct German mu- 
sic, Dimitri Mitropoulos French, Sir 
John Barbirolli English, and Thomas 
Schippers Scandinavian. Each of the 
first three will thus be conducting 
music for which he has a special 
affinity. The result should be superior 
to programs which make a fetish of 
“balance,” leading the conductor to 
perform music for which he is often 
temperamentally unsuited, As for Mr. 

hippers and Scandinavian music, 

must reserve judgment. Thus far, 
I have encountered him primarily as 
an operatic conductor (his La Bo- 
heme at the Metropolitan was partic- 
ularly fine) and have no direct 
knowledge of his ability with Scandi- 
navian orchestral works. 
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By Hibbard James 


Bernstein Plans: 
Bach Recordings 


Mr. Bernstein’s own concerts will 
be primarily devoted to a survey of 
American music, plus a parallel series 
of “festivals” closing with a six-week 
Handel festival. Another change, well 
suited to Mr. Bernstein’s taste and 
talents, is an informal Thursday- 
evening “preview,” in which the con- 
ductor will feel free to interrupt the 
orchestra with corrections or discuss 
certain fine points of the music with 
the audience. Mr. Bernstein has used 
this formula with conspicuous suc- 
cess in several Omnibus television 
programs, so it would come as no 
surprise if a number of the previews 
were televised. 

This is scarcely a daring innova- 
tion. The Friday-afternoon perform- 
ances of the Boston Symphony began 
years ago as just such “previews.” 
Long after they had become formal 
concerts, dress rehearsals with occa- 
sional comments by the conductor 
were broadcast both locally and na- 
tionally. Nevertheless, if televised 
previews strengthen the Philharmon- 
ic’s finances and help promote a 
further understanding of music, I 
am all for them. 


HE greatness of Bach’s music has 
pom the most wildly differ- 
ing interpretations. Even the grossly 
sentimental “orchestral transcrip- 
tions” of Leopold Stokowski and 
Fabian Sevitsky, or the romantic 
Slavic versions of Serge Koussevitsky 
(who once interrupted a rehearsal of 
the B Minor Mass during the majestic 
opening passages of the “Kyrie” to 
admonish the chorus: “Dolce, my 
dear young friends, dolce!”)—even 
these only partly obscure the over- 


whelming grandeur of Bach’s musical 
ideas. 

These thoughts were occasioned 
upon hearing the third and last con- 
cert of the current series by the Bach 
Aria Group—far and away the best 
performers of Bach cantatas now 
in business. Bach wrote more than 
300 cantatas, of which more than 
200 survive and only some 50 have 
been recorded, so the group has 
plenty of music to do for the next 
few years. 

William Scheide leads this ensem- 
ble, which includes such outstanding 
vocalists as Eileen Farrell and Jan 
Peerce and a number of superior 
instrumentalists, among them Julius 
Baker, flute; Robert Bloom, oboe; 
Bernard Greenhouse, cello; and Paul 
Ulanowsky, piano. If you like your 
Bach pure, you can hear this fine 
group in a beautiful recording of 
Cantatas 41, 42. and 60 on a pair 
of RCA Victor LPs (LM-6023). 

You might also enjoy a stirring 
performance of Cantatas 56 and 82 
by Dietrich Fischer-Diskau with the 
Ristenpart Chamber Orchestra (Dec- 
ca ARC-3057). Fischer-Diskau’s tech- 
nique has improved since this record 
was made, but the power of his voice 
and his passionate sincerity make his 
performance thrilling. 

Decca has also put out what may 
well become the definitive recording 
of the Art of the Fugue (ARC-3082). 
This last work of Bach’s (it was left 
unfinished and was published two 
years after his death) has long been 
the subject of controversy, because 
Bach left no indication as to perform- 
ance or instrumentation. Consequent- 
ly, it has been recorded by chamber 
orchestras, harpsichordists and sin- 
gle and duo pianists. This latest 
recording, by the master organist 
Helmut Walcha, clears up any linger- 
ing doubts. Whether Bach meant the 
Art of the Fugue for the organ or 
not, I can’t imagine any perform- 
ance that is more moving or another 
instrument that is more satisfying. 
Walcha never disfigures the music 
with styling tricks and communicates 
ideally the beauty and power of Bach. 
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On SCREEN 






MURRAY 


INCE the holiday splurge of new 
releases from Hollywood, I’ve 
had a little time to catch up on some 
recent imports from Europe. I’ve al- 
most always had some reservations, 
mainly of a technical nature, about 
even the very best foreign movies, 
but I must admit that, after an ava- 
lanche of purely commercial produc- 
tions, I was all but. bowled over by 
the overall excellence of these films. 
It’s a relief to attend a movie that, no 
matter what its drawbacks, at least 
appeals to your highest emotions and 
hardly ever insults your intelligence. 
I’ve also had the pleasure of dis- 
covering Maria Schell, an actress of 
enormous ability and grace. In the 
title role of the French movie Ger- 
vaise, she gives an outstanding per- 
formance of astonishing sensitivity, 
providing a standard of excellence 
that is almost matched by every other 
member of a first-rate cast. The movie 
itself is a ruthless and bitter back- 
ward glance at life in Paris during 
the 1850s. Based on Zola’s novel 
L’Assommoir, the script is a scathing 
social commentary on the plight of 
the Parisian lower classes under the 
Second Empire. 

It is not a subtle movie. preferring 
to hammer its rather obvious points 
home with pile-driver force; intellec- 
tually, it doesn’t rise very much above 
the level of skilful propaganda. Aside 
from the virtuosity of the acting, its 
real achievement is a scrupulous, 
meticulous and wholly admirable 
recreation of the period. The visual 
details are infinite and_ brilliantly 
executed—the pathetic drabness of 
Gervaise’s little shop; the clammy, 


By William Murray 


Films from France, 
Austria and Greece 


garbage-strewn dampness of the cob- 
blestone streets; the succulent dis- 
memberment of a festive goose. By 
the end of the film I was completely 
immersed, almost drowned, in the 
atmosphere of old Montmartre. I 
think I ought to add that, in addition 
to her gifts as an actress, Miss Schell 
has the sort of smile that can light up 
the whole theater, but, in this gloomy 
venture into depravity, poverty and 
sin, she doesn’t have much of a 
chance to display it. 

Miss Schell is again on hand in a 
powerful Austrian movie called The 
Last Bridge, this time as a German 
doctor captured by Yugoslav Parti- 
sans during World War II and forced 
to heal their wounded. The basic idea 
behind the film is that human suffer- 
ing is universal, not confined to na- 
tional causes or to questions of what 
side one is on, and that one’s highest 
duty is to give help where it is need- 
ed, even if such help can be construed 
as treason. It’s certainly a mature 
and tricky premise, one that con- 
tinues to trouble the human spirit 
and preoccupy our best thinkers, and 
it is not susceptible of facile solu- 
tions. 

Everyone connected with this movie 
is to be commended for not taking an 
easy way out, and especially for not 
blurring the central theme in bathos 
and melodramatics, though all the op- 
portunities to do so presented them- 
highly charged 
scenes. My only objection, a mild one, 
is to a commentary spoken by an 
omniscient narrator from time to 
time during the film. The action 
stands perfectly well by itself, and 


selves in several 


Miss Schell is heartbreakingly believ. 
able as the tragic and troubled hero- 
ine. 

The Girl in Black, a Greek movie, 
is chiefly notable for another splen- 
did interpretation by a _ talented 
actress, Ellie Lambetti, and for the 
evocation of an atmosphere, this time 
of life on the rocky Ionian island of 
Hydra. The movie itself is uneven, 
including some scenes of great beauty 
as well as some that are merely banal. 
The rest of the cast is not quite up 
to Miss Lambetti’s ability, but, on 
the whole, I’d say the film is cer- 
tainly worth seeing. The basic situa- 
tion of a poor, disgraced island girl 
persecuted by her neighbors and in 
love with a high-class but irresponsi- 
ble young Athenian writer could have 
seemed a little hackneyed in less able 
hands than those of this young 
actress. She is something to watch. 

René Clair’s latest whimsy, Gates 
of Paris, is a disappointment. It has 
charm, fantasy and the sort of gentle 
humor I’ve come to associate with 
Clair’s work, but it all seems a little 
forced and stale, as if the director 
were working from memory rather 
than genuine inspiration. There is, 
however, one lovely scene in which a 
gang of small boys acts out the read- 
ing aloud of a lurid newspaper story. 
I guess one of the troubles is that I 
have a hard time believing any more 
in the beautiful fable of the golden- 
hearted bum in love with the inno- 
cent maiden down the street. | 
thought all that went out with Chap- 
lin. 

I suppose I could say that, without 
Brigitte Bardot, And God Created 
Woman would be a very mediocre 
film, but this is like saying that, 
without the Eiffel Tower, Paris would 
seem dull from the air. The produc 
ers have gone all out and presented 
Miss Bardot to us in SomethingScope 
and brilliant color; they take her 
clothes off, they make her dance, they 
sick her on three men (at least), they 
keep the camera glued on her. I felt 
sorry for Curt Jurgens, a fine actor 
who isn’t given anything to do, but! 
must say my attention didn’t wander. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





(HILE 


Robert J. Alexander’s “Report on Chile” 
(NL, January 20) was certainly a good example 
of his expert knowledge of Latin America’s 
poblems and principal political issues. As a 
Chilean, I felt that he touched on the main 
phases of our recent history with great ac- 
curacy and understanding. His description of 
ur country’s chronic ills and current economic 
troubles was indeed very objective. 

I was particularly interested in his analysis 
of the Chilean political scene, and the prepara- 
tions for the September Presidential elections. 
The forecast he made agrees with the opinion 
of most Latin American experts. The selection 
of Senator Eduardo Frei as our next President 
would help a great deal toward shaking off 
the profound social and economic crisis of 
the last decade or so. 


New York City Roserto MARCHANT 


FAST 


My impression was that Robert Gorham 
Davis's February 3 review of Howard Fast’s 
The Naked God was too charitable and of 
unwarranted length. As an original passenger 
on the anti-Communist bandwagon—when it 
was almost empty—I remain at a loss to under- 
stand how even the blindest Red intellectual 
in the United States, with access to the same 
news and opinions as the rest of us, could be 
a slave of the Communist conspiracy for so 
long. How could he swallow its lies, betrayals, 
perfidies, purges and murders with such com- 
jlacency and then suddenly be revolted by the 
Hungarian shambles? 

Does this amazing exhibition qualify Fast 
for the respect and consideration of free and 
honest men? Why should he be suddenly and 
almost enthusiastically embraced by liberals as 
on as he flees the Red abattoir with arms 
ipraised and screaming, “Open the door, 
Richard !”? 


New York City Grorce S. SCHUYLER 


REVOLUTION 


N. Dubrovsky’s letter in the February 3 
New LEADER opens interesting perspectives. 
Will he himself decide which one of history’s 
‘evolutions is a revolution and which one is 
4 counter-revolution? Or who will? I, for one, 
™ suggesting that Lenin’s and Trotsky’s revolu- 
ton of October 1917 was a typical counter- 
tvolution, and one of the most ruthless and 
y in all history. How that tiny, power- 
minority murdered, deported and en- 
taved the real revolutionary majority of an 
‘wakening nation is a matter of record. 


hbruary 24, 1958 


Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


Which revolutionary philosophy was the right 
one? In whose judgment? That of the Socialist 
Revolutionaries, so hard at work all over Russia 
for a generation? That of the Mensheviks, so 
much in tune with social revolution in Europe? 
Or that of the ruthless dogmatist and virtual 
lone wolf Lenin, who had the singular ad- 
vantage of having devised the modern tech- 
nique for dominating majorities, be they ever 
so “revolutionary”? I suppose everyone is en- 
titled to his own counter-revolutionaries. Mine 
is Lenin, who dispersed and drowned in blood, 
40 years ago, the Russian Constituent Assembly. 
New York City Tont STOLPER 


DEFENSE 


I not only have great respect for Klaus 
Knorr’s mind, but I also appreciate his attempt 
to see the problem of our foreign policy as an 
integrated whole in his special study, “The 
Crisis in U.S. Defense” (NL, December 30). 
Much of what Professor Knorr says I fully 
agree with, but since he has already said it so 
well there is no point in repeating it here. I 
shall only discuss, therefore, my objections to 
the study: 

1. The title of the study is “The Crisis in 
U.S. Defense,” but the approach to this problem 
fuses defense policy with foreign policy. It even 
deals with defense policy as a substitute for 
foreign policy, in the sense that our national 
interests are implicitly regarded as attainable 
by a “military posture” adequate to “the situa- 
tion.” The reader is left with the impression 
that the foremost problem of our policy is to 
define a “posture” commensurate with the threat 
confronting us. A posture is a static concept. It 
corresponds to an equally static and generalized 
concept of the threat to which this posture is 
to be commensurate: “aggression.” 

This frame of reference seems to me unsuit- 
able. First, defense policy should be treated as 
dependent on foreign policy. Even to the extent 
to which it represents certain independent as- 
pects, it should never become a substitute for 
foreign policy. In Knorr’s study, the threat of 
“aggression” is so much the focus of attention 
and the gist of our relations with the Soviet 
Union that nothing but the day-by-day desk 
problems are left for foreign policy proper. 

Above all, the threat of “aggression” is con- 
sidered in global abstraction. True, it is broken 
down into three concepts of degree: conven- 
tional, limited, and all-out nuclear conflict. But 
it is not related to any particular theater in the 
world or to any territorial object of Soviet 
policy. I fail to see how one can discuss U.S. 
capability to engage in conventional war in 
terms of the number of conventional arms and 
armed forces we should maintain. Surely the 
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crucial question should be where such troops 
are to be deployed, and why, and with what 
prospects of effectiveness. Not having raised this 
question, I cannot see what difference it makes 
how many conventional troops we have. 

2. Having criticized Knorr’s frame of refer- 
ence, let me proceed to suggest an alternative 
one. The objective is to arrive at policies which 
would serve U.S. interests short of an all-out 
atomic war, in other words, in handling the 
problems of the cold war. 

The first task would be to define the peculiar 
relationship which we call cold war, to identify 
enemy intentions in this relationship, and, 
against the background of enemy intentions, to 
identify U.S. interests. This, I believe, should be 
done with respect to the enemy’s territorial 
as well as_ political objectives. In other 
words, a first step would be to decide what 
countries or territories we consider vital to our 
security. A second step would be to determine 
by what methods and instruments the enemy 
threatens to gain control of these territories, and 
what we are willing to do in order to block 
him. 

The next task would be to assess the political 
effect attending American armaments in gen- 
eral and the presence of American forces in cer- 
tain localities in particular. There is, to be sure, 
an overall “deterrent” effect of atomic arms. 
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But, as Hungary has shown, this works against 
us as well as for us. We are deterring ourselves 
as well as the enemy unless we have the con- 
ventional means to oppose the enemy’s conven: 
tional troops at places which we deem suitable 
for such action. If we are reluctant to engage 
in conventional fighting because we ourselves } 
are “deterred” by nuclear armaments, then the | 
possession of more conventional forces would| 
not make any difference. Another political effect 
of American armaments is the support it gives | 
to the anti-Communist convictions of a number 
of countries. 

All these factors would have to be discussed , 
and tentatively defined. Moreover, since we are! 
dealing with a peculiar relationship called cold 
war, some thought should be given not only to 
the deterrence of “aggression” (which is some: 
thing so general, shapeless and aimless that it 
really does not make sense to attribute it, as an 
intention, to an enemy whose intentions are the | 
crucial data of our foreign policy), but to the 
possibility of liberating satellite territory under 
the cover of precisely the overall “deterrence” 
for which so great an effect is claimed. If it is 
effective in general, would it not have been, 
effective had we helped the Hungarians? Maybe 
not, but, unless this question is raised and an- 
swered, how much do we know about the con: 
siderations that shape our policies? 

3. Finally, I would like to raise some ger: 
eral doubts about the estimates of the Russian | 
economy used in the study. Knorr is an ex 
pert in this field, and I am not. But I know 
that at least some experts on Soviet economic 
questions take a quite different stand. Knorr 
claims that the Soviet economy has grown} 
faster than ours. I have seen this denied, with | 
impressive material. Knorr asserts that the 
Soviets get more out of every defense dolla! 
than we. Has he taken into account the cost 
of totalitarian political control, the unbelievable} 
waste of the Soviet bureaucracy, the irrationali- 
ties of political rather than economic alloca } 
tions of production factors? Knorr mentions 
the strain of armaments on our economy, bu! 
he does not compare the relatively light strains 
in our economy with the evidence of funda 
mental strains in the Soviet economic system. 
Nor does he discuss to what extent Wester) 
trade policies are capable of denying the 
enemy defensive strength and thus helping 
maintain a balance favorable to us. 
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To sum up, my fundamental objection is that 
the problems of “defense policy” are developed 
in response to a threat which is most am- 
biguously defined as “aggression,” rather than 
in response to a threat which is definable in 
terms of concrete territorial, political, psycholo- 
gical and also military objectives. In order 
to put “defense policy” into a more meaningful 
framework, then, it should have been discussed 
in close relation with American national in- 
terests vis-d-vis Soviet cold-war objectives and 
methods. Alternatively, of course, “defense 
policy” could have been discussed in the frame- 
work of an all-out military showdown with the 
Soviet Union, which is clearly what Knorr 
did not consider his task. 

My second objection is that the study is too 
exclusively focused on our side, without giving 
adequate consideration to Soviet weaknesses 
on which we could rely in order to increase 
our strength. This appears not only in Knort’s 
discussion of the economic -basis of the two 
military powers, but also in his treatment of 
“deterrence,” “conventional war,” etc. 

Notre Dame, Ind. GerHART NIEMEYER 
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PICTURE OF A MAN INSURING HIS LIFE 


Yes, this man...like hundreds of thousands of Americans 
...1S taking out a different kind of life insurance. He has an 
intelligent concern about cancer and knows that early detec- 
tion may mean the difference between life and death. 


That’s why, once every year, he goes to his doctor for a 


‘ 


thorough medical checkup. This way, cancer... the “silent 
enemy’”’...can be detected in its earliest stages, when chances 
for cure are most favorable. 


Last year, 245,000 people lost their lives to cancer... many 
of them needlessly, because they went to their doctors too late. 


That’s why we urge all men to make an annual checkup, 
including a chest x-ray, a habit for life... your life. 
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